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By Raymond B. Nixon 


Propaganda and Censorship 


In America’s Next War 





The head of the Department of Journalism of 
Emory University summarizes the Congressional 
legislation and the procedures of defense forces 
that will be used to control attitudes and opinion 


AR without censorship and 
propaganda,” as one Amer- 
ican war correspondent has _re- 
marked, “is conceivable only be- 
tween Utopia and Elysium.” Control 
of public opinion is as essential to 
modern warfare as control of men 
and materials. Yet surprisingly lit- 
tle has been published about the 
propaganda and censorship machine 
that is being designed for America’s 


in war-time. 
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next war. For example, the War and 
Navy Departments, in announcing 
recently the appointment of the new 
War Industries Board,' revealed no 
further details of the sweeping “In- 
dustrial Mobilization Plan” under 
which the press, along with all other 
“national resources,” could be “co- 
ordinated” in time of war. 





1 New York Times, Aw. 10, 1989; News- 
week, Aug. 21, 1989, p. 1 
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From random revelations in scat- 
tered documents, however, it is pos- 
sible to piece together a fairly com- 
plete picture of the controls to which 
the press and other communications 
agencies will be subject if this coun- 
try becomes involved in another 
major conflict. The information 
available may be classified under 
three headings: 

1. Laws remaining on the statute 
books from the World War, which 
will go into effect the moment war 
is declared. 

2. The war-time “public relations” 
program of the Military Intelligence 
Division of the Army. 

8. Bills prepared by the joint 
Army and Navy planning board for 
submission to Congress on “M- 
Day.” 


1. Laws on Statute Books 


Contrary to common belief, the 
Espionage and Trading - with - the - 
Enemy Acts of 1917-18 did not ex- 
pire with the coming of peace but 
are still on the statute books and 
become automatically effective 
whenever the United States is at 
war. The provisions of these acts 
taken together are extremely com- 
prehensive and drastic. In fact, Sec- 
tion 3 of the Espionage Act, as 
amended on May 6, 1918, virtually 
nullifies the successful fight waged 
by certain newspapers in the spring 
of 1917 against the inclusion of a 
censorship clause in the original bill. 
The amended Section $ reads: 


Whoever, when the United States is 
at war, shall willfully make or convey 
false reports or false statements with 
intent to interfere with the operation 
or success of the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or to pro- 





3 Letter to writer from Senator Richard 
B. Russell, June 27, 1989. 


mote the success of its enemies, or shall 
willfully make or convey false reports 
or false statements, or say or do any- 
thing except by way of bona fide and 
not disloyal advice to an investor or 
investors, with intent to obstruct the 
sale by the United States of bonds or 
other securities of the United States or 
the making of loans by or to the United 
States, and whoever, when the United 
States is at war, shall willfully cause, or 
attempt to cause, or incite or attempt 
to incite, insubordination, disloyalty, 
mutiny, or refusal of duty, in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United 
States, or shall willfully obstruct or 
attempt to obstruct the recruiting or 
enlistment service of the United States, 
and whoever, when the United States 
is at war, shall willfully utter, print, 
write, or publish any disloyal, pro- 
fane, scurrilous, or abusive language 
about the form of government of the 
United States, or the Constitution of 
the United States, or the military or 
naval forces of the United States, or 
the flag of the United States, or the 
uniform of the Army or Navy of the 
United States, or any language intend- 
ed to bring the form of government of 
the United States, or the Constitution 
of the United States, or the flag of the 
United States, or the uniform of the 
Army or Navy of the United States 
into contempt, scorn, contumely, or 
disrepute, or shall willfully utter, print, 
write, or publish any language intend- 
ed to incite, provoke, or encourage re- 
sistance to the United States, or to 
promote the cause of its enemies, or 
shall willfully display the flag of any 
foreign enemy, or shall willfully by ut- 
terance, writing, printing, publication, 
or language spoken, urge, incite, or 
advocate any curtailment of production 
in this country of any thing or things, 
product or products, necessary or es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war 
in which the United States may be en- 
gaged, with intent by such curtailment 
to cripple or hinder the United States 
in the prosecution of the war, and who- 
ever shall willfully advocate, teach, de- 
fend, or suggest the doing of any of the 
acts or things in this section enumer- 
ated, and whoever shall by word or act 
support or favor the cause of any coun- 
try with which the United States is at 
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war or by word or act oppose the cause 
of the United States therein, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than twenty years, or both 


Many of these provisions un- 
doubtedly would seem necessary and 
proper in war-time. Broadly con- 
strued, however, they would permit 
action “against any one criticizing 
any feature either of our constitu- 
tional system or of our form of gov- 
ernment as established under such 
Constitution.” It would not be nec- 
essary to prove that such criticism 
had been of aid or comfort to the 
enemy. Furthermore, Section 4 of 
the same act empowers the Post- 
master General, “wpon evidence sat- 
isfactory to him that any person 
or concern is using the mails in 
violation of this act,” to bar the 
matter involved from the mails.‘ It 
would be difficult under any circum- 
stances to justify the granting of so 
much arbitrary power to an agency 
of the government which is non- 
judicial in character.’ 

The Espionage Act is further im- 
plemented by certain sections of the 
Trading-with-the-Enemy Act. This 
law confers upon the President, or 
others acting for him, complete pow- 
er to censor all communications be- 
tween this country and foreign coun- 
tries while we are at war. During the 
last war this authority was delegated 
by the President to a Censorship 
Board composed of representatives 
of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Postmaster 
General, the War Trade Board, and 
the Chairman of the Committee on 





*W. F. Willoughby, Government Organiz- 
<= in War Times (New York, 1919), pp. 
42-4 


“Italics the writer's. 
* Willoughby, pp. 44-47. 


Public Information. Of more par- 
ticular interest to the press in this 
act are certain other censorship pro- 
visions which, while ostensibly aimed 
at foreign-language newspapers, are 
actually much more far-reaching. 
These provisions are found in Sec- 
tion 19, which reads in part: 


rint, A one or publication 
in — oreign language which does not 
conform to the provisions of this sec- 
tion is hereby declared to be unmail- 
able and it shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion, to transport, carry, or otherwise 
publish or distribute any matter which 
is made non-mailable by the provisions 
of the act relating to espionage. 


The effect of the words under- 
lined, it will be noted, is to close all 
avenues of distribution (not merely 
the mails) to all publications (not 
merely those in a foreign language) 
containing matter which, in _ the 
opinion of the Postmaster General 
or those acting for him, is nonmail- 
able under the Espionage Act. 


It was under the combined pro- 
visions of the Espionage and Trad- 
ing-with-the-Enemy Acts that the 
Post Office Department interfered 
during the World War with the pub- 
lication of seventy-five or more 
“left-wing” newspapers.' To quote 
from Dr. Lucy Salmon’s description 
of the procedure, “in some cases the 
editors learned only by accident that 
their papers were excluded from the 
mails; others were advised to send 
for their mail sacks lying at docks 
or in railway stations; some editors 
were told that specific articles were 
objectionable and others that the 
‘spirit’ or ‘tone’ of the paper as a 





* Congressional Record, v. 55, pt. 7, p. 
7419. Italics the writer's. 

7 Lindsay Rogers, “Freedom of Press in 
the Uni States, ” in Living Age, v. 298, 
p. 720 (Sept. 28, 1918). 
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whole was not approved.”* One may 
expect a repetition of such actions 
in the next war unless the law is 
amended to take away some of the 
Postmaster General’s arbitrary au- 
thority. 

The laws under which President 
Wilson took over the wireless sta- 
tions in the last war are now out- 
dated. It should be noted, however, 
that the Communications Act of 
1934, establishing a commission to 
regulate all forms of electrical com- 
munications, empowers the Presi- 
dent to take over these facilities in 
time of national emergency. More- 
over, President Roosevelt and the 
Communications Commission, back- 
ed by the Army and Navy and 
certain patriotic groups, have urged 
Congress to waive the anti-trust 
laws to permit a merger of all Amer- 
ican telegraph, telephone, cable and 
wireless services, so that there will 
be a single coordinated organiza- 
tion even before an emergency 
arises. It also has been proposed by 
a member of the joint Army and 
Navy planning board, with the ap- 
proval of the presidents of two of 
the communications agencies, that 
the operators of the transmission 
systems should be trained in mili- 
tary requirements and enrolled in 
the Reserve. Regardless of the out- 
come of these proposals, the present 
Communications Act grants ample 
authority for complete governmental 
control of radio and other transmis- 
sion facilities in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. This can be in- 
terpreted to mean not only in war 
but also in a crisis in which the issue 
of peace or war might be hanging 
in the balance. Even a free press 


*Lucy Salmon, The Ne 


wepaper and Au- 
thority (New York, 1928), p. 162. 
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might have difficulty in counter- 
acting the influence of a controlled 
radio. 


2. War Department’s Program 


The progress made in the art of 
propaganda since the last war is well 
exemplified by the present attitude 
of the military services. Not only are 
the Army and Navy organized to- 
day to take full advantage of the 
opportunities for peace-time promo- 
tion in press and movies” and over 
the radio, but the War Department 
is prepared to set in motion a vast 
“public relations” program as soon 
as a general mobilization is ordered. 
The importance attached to censor- 
ship and propaganda is indicated by 
the following text prepared for use 
in an Army extension course: 


Public Relations—Modern warfare 
is a contest not between armies, be- 
tween nations in arms; our military 
forces have little chance for success 
unless they have the full support of 
our citizens. This support can be se- 
cured only when the public is con- 
versant with the situation and has con- 
fidence in the ability of our military 
forces to succeed. The public relations 
function of military intelligence is to 
maintain liaison between the military 
establishment and the public, to dis- 
seminate information of our military 
efforts and activities to our citizens, 
and to extend this publicity to enemy 
and neutral countries. This function in- 
cludes not only the spread of proper 
information, but also the establishment 
of a censorship to insure that no in- 
formation of value to the enemy is dis- 
seminated in any manner.” 


*O. W. Riegel, “Will We Stay Out of the 
Next War? The Propaganda Balance 
Sheet,” in New Republic, v. 84, pp. 11-18 
x 14, 1985). 

10 For example, see Army R 


‘ions 
600-700, No. 1-2, on ““Personnel—Public Re- 
lations.” It may be obtained from the 
ory Wy of | ceepnren Washington, 


. 5 cents. 
4 Army Extension Courses, Special Text 


No. 78, “Military Intelligence Organization 
and Functions” (1988), pp. 4-5. 
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Public Relations is one of the five 
branches of the Military Intelli- 
gence Division of the Army, the 
other four branches being Admini- 
stration, Intelligence, Operative, and 
Geographic. The Public Relations 
Branch is further divided into three 
main sections — Publicity, Contacts 
and Censorship. These same sections 
are found throughout the Division, 
not only at General Headquarters 
but also in each Field Army, Army 
Corps, Corps Area and Camp Head- 
quarters. The principal distinction 
noted is a sub-section in the Field 
Army entitled “Propaganda for use 
in enemy forces.”™ Evidently it is 
proper to speak of “propaganda” 
only in connection with the enemy! 

Since it may be assumed that the 
United States will be outside of the 
theater of operations in the next 
war, as in the last, it will suffice for 
this study to consider the functions 
of the various sections in the Public 
Relations Branch of the Military In- 
telligence Division at General Head- 
quarters. The War Department text 
on “Military Intelligence Organiza- 
tion and Functions” gives the fol- 
lowing description: 


The Publicity Section is primarily 
concerned with the dissemination of 
military information to the public 
through newspapers and magazines. It 
prepares articles for publications, fur- 
nishes news items to the press, and 
keeps in close touch with the publica- 
tion of all articles concerning our mili- 
tary activities. These activities include 
both domestic and foreign publications 
and include publicity in enemy and 
neutral countries. Should a central gov- 
ernmental agency be established for the 
control and co-ordination of publicity 
in time of war, this section would fur- 
nish the War Department representa- 
tive on such agency. 





 Ibid., pp. 16-85. 


The Contacts Section maintains close 
relations with civic, business and pa- 
triotic organizations so that these so- 
cieties may be fully advised of the 
needs of the military establishment and 
may be able to give intelligent support 
to our war effort. This section is re- 
sponsible for the policies governing the 
authorization of visitors, including 
press representatives and foreign mis- 
sions, to go to the theater of opera- 
tions, and supervises the carrying out 
of these policies. 


The Censorship Section formulates 
the policies governing all censorship 
activities within the military establish- 
ment and supervises the execution of 
these policies. It will furnish the War 
Department representative to co-oper- 
ate with any central agency that may 
be established should nation-wide com- 
munications control be necessary. As 
there are no communications control 
or censorship activities of any kind in 
time of peace, this section is not a part 
of the peace-time organization of the 
Public Relations Branch, but comes 
into operation only when mobilization 
is ordered.” 

To be assigned to the Public Re- 
lations Branch in the event of a gen- 
eral mobilization are two colonels, 
five lieutenant colonels, ten majors 
and thirteen captains, plus a large 
clerical staff: readers, translators, 
stenographers, typists, messengers, 
etc. With the exception of one col- 
onel and three lieutenant colonels, 
all of these officers will come from 
the Military Intelligence Division of 
the Officers Reserve Corps.“ Most of 
these men are expert journalists, em- 
ployed in peace-time on newspapers 
or in related lines of work. The “Ar- 
my Selective Service Advertising 
Group,” for example, includes the 
names of Carl Byoir, public relations 
counsel, and Lee H. Bristol, adver- 
tising executive and former presi- 
dent of the Association of National 


18 [bid., p. 14. 
14 Ibid., pp. 16-85. 
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Advertisers. Presumably this group 
will be used to “sell” a draft or 
compulsory military service law to 
the public after war has been de- 
clared. The Army is overlooking no 
details in its preparations to “ac- 
quaint the nation with the facts.”* 


3. . Congressional Bills 


It is clear from the foregoing refer- 
ences in War Department publica- 
tions that “centralized communica- 
tions control” and “censorship activ- 
ities,” in addition to those authorized 
by laws already on the statute 
books, are contemplated in the 
next war. The extent of the addi- 
tional controls which would be 
possible under Army and Navy plans 
probably would never have been 
divulged in peace-time, however, ex- 
cept for incidental disclosures during 
two Congressional investigations — 
those of the War Policies Commis- 
sion in 1930-31 and the Nye Com- 
mittee on the Manufacture of Muni- 
tions in 1934-35. 


The War Policies Commission, 
established by a joint resolution of 
both houses of Congress in June, 
1930, was directed to report upon 
four matters: first, the advisability 
of a constitutional amendment which 
would authorize the President to 
commandeer private property in 
war-time; second, measures to “re- 
move the profits from war;” third, 
other means of equalizing the bur- 
dens of war; and, fourth, general 
military policies. Although the Com- 
mission concerned itself almost en- 
tirely with the problem of mobiliz- 
ing industry and “removing the 
profits from war,” it received from 
the Assistant Secretary of War an 
“Industrial Mobilization Plan” con- 


8 Riegel, loc. cit., p. 12. 
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taining the drafts of five bills pre- 
pared for submission to Congress 
on mobilization day. These drafts 
were prefaced by this significant ex- 
planation: 


The formulation, in time of peace, of 
ng by the Assistant Secretary of 

ar for the mobilization and utiliza- 
tion of the industrial resources of the 
Nation in time of war is a duty im- 
posed by Congress. . . . It is the policy 
of the War Department to prepare 
such drafts in time of , so that 
they may be ready for ln as when 
such time comes. Their enactment at a 
time when war is not imminent is not 
desirable, because such action would 
probably result in enactment in law 
of measures so detailed in their pro- 
visions and accompanied by so many 
restrictive clauses as to be a hindrance 
rather than an assistance in war.” 


The possible implications of this 
statement and of the bills accom- 
panying it in connection with cen- 
sorship and propaganda apparently 
were not discussed at the time. But 
three and a half years later, during 
the Senate Committee Hearings on 
the Munitions Industry, Senator 
Bennett C. Clark of Missouri ques- 
tioned Lieut. Col. C. T. Harris of 
the War Department planning 
branch on “the possibility of the 
establishment of censorship of the 
press under the legislation which has 
been prepared to be sent to Congress 
immediately after the declaration of 
war.” From the bill in the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan entitled “A bill 
making available to the President 
the material resources of the nation,” 
Senator Clark read the first para- 
graph: 


That during the present emergen 
and until such time as Congress shall 


1° Report of the War Policies Commission, 

House Document No. 168, 72nd Congress 

—. 1931), p. 444. Italics the 
r’s. 
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declare the emergency at an end, the 
President is hereby authorized to de- 
termine and proclaim and to exercise 
control over the material resources, in- 
dustrial organizations, services and all 
business relations over which Govern- 
ment control is necessary to the suc- 
cessful termination of such emergency. 


He read further from Section 7 of 
the bill: 


That from time to time whenever the 
President shall find it essential to li- 
cense the production, manufacture, 
sale, storage, distribution, or transpor- 
tation of any product, foodstuff, mate- 
rial, or commodity, in order to carry 
into effect any of the purposes of this 
act, and shall publicly so announce, it 
shall be unlawful for any person, after 
a date fixed in the announcement, to 
engage in or carry on any such busi- 
ness enumerated in this section, unless 
he shall secure and hold a license pur- 
suant to this section.” 


The complete Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Plan, as presented to the War 
Policies Commission, also included 
drafts of suggested Presidential proc- 
lamations. Among these was the fol- 
lowing: 


V. I hereby appoint and designate 
wad b 46 eh bibles kane ai as director of 
public relations. His duties and powers 
shall be to advise and assist the Presi- 
dent in all matters relating to public 
information as to the progress, aims, 
and purposes of the Goverment of the 
United States in the present emergency. 
Said director of public relations shall 
also have the authority to appoint such 
assistants and subordinates as may 
from time to time be deemed by him 
necessary and to fix the compensation 
of such assistants and subordinates.” 


A witness from the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s office had testified 
earlier in the Nye hearings that 





17 Senate Hearings on the Munitions In- 
dustry, 78rd Congress (Washington, 1935), 
v. 16, p. 3982. 

Report of the War Policies Commis- 
sion, pp. 449-450. 


these plans of the War Department 
contemplated only a “voluntary” 
press censorship.” But when Senator 
Clark asked whether Section 7 of 
the bill quoted would not make “ab- 
solute control of the press . . . per- 
fectly practicable and feasible,” 
Lieut. Col. Harris replied, “If the 
press is a material resource of the 
nation.” Upon further questioning, 
he agreed with the Senator that the 
President could, by exercising the 
power which the bill would confer 
upon him to license such newspaper 
necessities as paper and ink, estab- 
lish complete control over the press.” 

Senator Clark then took up the 
explanation accompanying the pro- 
posed bills that “their enactment at 
a time when war is not imminent is 
not desirable.” He asked the War 
Department representative whether 
this statement did not mean that, if 
Congress had time to consider the 
legislation in detail, it might not be 
inclined to “write a blank check.” 
Lieut. Col. Harris replied: “My 
opinion is, Mr. Senator, in time of 
war you should write a blank check 
to the President.” He added further 
that “the objection of Congress to 
censorship of the press, under this 
kind of legislation, is the kind of 
thing which would happen and slow 
up the legislation being passed” in 
time of peace. On the other hand, 
added Senator Clark, “if you sent 
it up in time of war it would prob- 
ably pass without anybody realizing 
what was in the bill.” 

Senator Clark then announced his 
intention to introduce the bills con- 
tained in the Iudustrial Mobilization 





1° Editor & Publisher, v. 67, n. 82, p. 88 
(Dec. 22, 1984). 

2° Senate Hearings on the Munitions In 
dustry, v. 16, p. 8934. 
2X Ibid., pp. 3984-3985. 
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Plan “on the first day of the next 
session,” so that Congress might 
have an opportunity to consider 
them “as a law-making body.”= But 
evidently he later decided to accede 
to the War Department’s wishes, as 
no evidence could be found that the 
bills were ever introduced. In all 
probability the same procedure will 
be followed with these bills, if the 
need arises, as with the original Es- 
pionage Bill, which was introduced 
in both houses of Congress on the 
same day that the President called 
for a declaration of war. 

Inasmuch as the proposed legis- 
lation represents “a gradual growth 
over a number of years,” in which 
both the Army and Navy have col- 
laborated,* there is no reason to be- 
lieve that there has been any sub- 
stantial modification in the plan 
since the Nye Committee Hearings. 
Indeed, the formation of the War 
Policies Board, as announced on 
August 9, 1939, is exactly in accord 
with the drafts of bills presented to 
the War Policies Commission. 


Conclusion 

If war does come, what will be 
the fate of these or similar bills, in- 
sofar as their application to the press 
and communications is concerned? 
Of course no one can foresee the 
chain of international events which 
‘will determine the temper of Con- 
gress and of the American people in 
such a war, but judging by our ex- 
perience in 1917-18 the government 
will obtain whatever additional con- 
trols the exigencies of the situation 
may seem to demand. It is an utter 
delusion to think that constitutional 
guarantees of a free press and free 


2 Ibid., p. 8984. 
BIbid., p. 3934; 
1989, p. 11. 


Newsweek, Aug. 21, 
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speech will be maintained under the 
conditions of modern warfare. 

True, Congress debated the con- 
stitutionality of the Espionage Bill 
for more than two months after the 
declaration of war in 1917, and final- 
ly omitted the censorship clause al- 
together. But meanwhile the Com- 
mittee on Public Information had 
been created by the President and 
financed out of an emergency appro- 
priation which made it unnecessary 
to go to Congress for funds. The 
success of the “voluntary” censor- 
ship under this committee was one 
of the factors which induced Con- 
gress to delete the censorship pro- 
visions of the Espionage Bill, con- 
trary to President Wilson’s wishes. 
Eleven months later, however, the 
war fever had taken hold of the 
country to such an extent that the 
scope of the act was broadened and 
the powers of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral were increased, with scarcely a 
murmur from the press.* 

Any new controls over the public 
opinion in the next war, therefore, 
will be super-imposed upon the most 
drastic censorship that the last war 
produced and upon the most effici- 
ent public relations program that 
the skilled publicity men in the 
Army can devise. Most important 
of all is the fact that the govern- 
ment will have at its disposal a 
powerful new instrument, the radio, 
the propaganda potentialities of 
which can hardly be over-estimated. 
Certainly the radio could render 
much less effective any efforts which 

(Continued on Page 322) 

24 
Now York Times, Lilesory’ Dinat Baie 
@ Publisher and Congressional Record for 
periods in which bill and amendments were 
under discussion. See also ‘“‘War Propa- 
ganda—By One of the Propagandists,” in 


Saturday Evening Post, v. 201, pp. 41-44 
(Aug. 17, 1929). 





Henry Adams and the English 


and American Press in 1861 


By Charles I. Glicksberg 


This study of the work of Henry Adams as a 
newspaper correspondent in London during the 
Civil War consists of hitherto unused material 
taken from New York Times files. Dr. Glicks- 
berg is working on an Adams biography. 


pia 

N 1861 Henry Adams' was un- 

certain about the future. He was 
serving as secretary to his father, 
Charles Francis Adams, the Amer- 
ican minister to the Court of St. 
James, but he had not yet made up 
his mind as to what career he should 
pursue after he eventually aban- 
doned his post in London. What 
added to his discomfort was the 
realization that crucial events were 
being enacted on the stage of his- 
tory. His country was passing 
through the bloody, disruptive fury 
of Civil War, a crisis more severe 
than any it had ever faced. He great- 
ly admired his father. He knew that 
America’s chief emissary to England 
occupied a position of the highest 
importance, involving an attempt to 
prevent the interference of Great 
Britain into the struggle at home, 
but his restless spirit would not leave 
him, and there were days when he 
felt useless and resolved at all costs 
to return home and enlist. 

This tension was partly relieved 


1For an excellent short biography of 
Henry Adams see the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, Vol. 1, pp. 61-67. The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams is, of course, a 
well-known autobiography. 


by his secretly assuming the duties 
of correspondent for the New York 
Times. He pushed the pen vigorous- 
ly, not because he was seeking lit- 
erary glory but because he believed 
that in that way he was giving a 
valuable service to his country as 
a fighter on the hotly contested front 
of public opinion.? 

For one remote from the theatre 
of action, Henry Adams shows in 
his New York Times articles, which 
he wrote for Henry J. Raymond, the 
editor, that he understood the fund- 
amental issues involved in the diplo- 
matic battles between England and 
the North. His association with the 
American minister, his handling of 
the documents that came in a steady 
stream to the American Legation, 
his access to official sources of in- 
formation—these account in part for 
his shrewd insight into events and 
personalities but they do not explain 
his ability to see a particular prob- 
lem or policy as a whole. Though 
he was deeply influenced by his 
father, many of the ideas he ad- 


? The story of the frantic efforts of South- 
ern propagandists to gain friends and sup- 
pees in Europe has been well told by Preak 

awrence Owsley in King Cotton Diplomacy 
(Chicago, 1981). 
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vanced were entirely his own and 
adumbrate the Adams of the future. 
The development of Henry Adams’ 
mind is not complete without a con- 
sideration of his writings on the Civil 
War. 


Part of his function as newspaper 
correspondent was to gauge the 
pressure of public opinion as it was 
reflected in the newspapers of the 
time. The Parliament at Westmin- 
ster and the British press — these 
were the two agencies that would 
ultimately determine the attitude 
of England on the question of inter- 
vention, the blockade, and war. He 
was going to do what he could, both 
in England and the United States, to 
steer public opinion in the right di- 
rection. The tone of the newspapers 
in the North and of speeches made 
by members of Congress must be 
made more reasonable, more con- 
ciliatory. Matters could only be made 
worse by having editorial writers 
indulge in the dangerous sport of 
twisting the tail of the British lion. 

On November 7, 1861, he wrote to 
his brother, Charles, in America, 
that there was no immediate danger 
of any movement from England. The 
danger lay, in his opinion, altogether 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
He had done his best “to induce the 
New York press to change its tone 
towards this country, but they are 
damned fools, and they will remain 
damned fools, I suppose, and make 
our difficulties as great as they can 
be.” The war of words had reached 
such a pass that it no longer seemed 
to matter what opinions either side 
held. While it was essential to pre- 
vent England from taking any overt 


*A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865, 
ed. Worthington Chauncey Ford (Boston 
and New York), I, 65. 
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action prejudicial to the interests of 
the North, it was futile to waste 
time over what she thought. Amer- 
ica, he felt at the moment, could ex- 
pect little sympathy from the Eng- 
lish Government. 


We must depend on ourselves, and 
so long as we are strong all will go on, 
but the instant we lose our strength, 
down we shall go. The New York 
press are playing into the hands of the 
party here which is organized on the 
basis of anti-blockade. 


He was well aware that his sole 
source of useful information, as a 
newspaper correspondent, was his 
connection with the American lega- 
tion. If, as his brother advised, he 
severed his connection there and 
tried to make his way as a free- 
lance journalist, his usefulness would 
be at an end. That was why he had 
to be particularly circumspect in his 
method of divulging inside informa- 
tion. He was frequently troubled by 
fear that his disguise of anonymity 
would be penetrated. His favorite 
device was the familiar journalistic 
trick of ascribing his source of news 
to some reputable but nameless 
authority. At other times he would 
use diplomatically qualified expres- 
sions or else indulge in pointed con- 
jecture. Once, when he was afraid 
that he had exposed himself too 
much, he relied upon his inventive 
powers to throw suspicion off the 
scent. This method is _ followed 
cleverly and consistently. 

His function, as he saw it, was 
first, to provide basic information 
about the state of public opinion in 
England, and secondly, to act as an 
instrument of appeasement, so that 
the hot-heads in the North would 
not, by their inflammatory words or 


*Ibid., I, 66. 
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ill-considered policy, plunge the 
country into an unnecessary war. 
The topic of foremost interest to his 
mind was naturally the attitude of 
England towards the North. He 
took great pains to analyze the 
tangled skein of motives at work. 
There was no sense, he urged, in 
provoking England to a point where 
she might declare war. It wouldn’t 
take much to align her definitely 
with the South. Economic interests 
were at stake, and where these were 
involved humanitarian sentiments 
and legal considerations were often 
set aside. The proper policy to pur- 
sue, therefore, was one of patient 
forbearance until the English came 
to their senses. A powerful section 
of the English public which favored 
the North could be mobilized to 
good effect. The main thing was to 
win battles, for the strength of the 
armies would finally decide the fate 
of cotton and slavery. 


At the same time that he wrote 
for the New York Times, he tried 
to establish valuable connections 
with the English press. He hunted 
up all the newspapers that might be 
led to support the North. In Septem- 
ber, 1861, he called on the editors 
of the Spectator and had a long talk 
with them. “I mean to call on or 
write to Hughes, the Tom Brown 
man, who has vigorously taken our 
side. The Star too we are in with 
. .. I may very likely turn up some 
of these days in the lists. . .”5 

His efforts in this direction pro- 
gressed but slowly, yet he made 
some progress. By September 28, 
1861, he wrote: “I hope that you 
will see in some of the London news- 
papers if not my writing, at least 





5 Ibid., 45-46. 


my hand.” Again and again, how- 
ever, he complained that the at- 
tempts he made to influence the 
English press were nullified by the 
bragging, bellicose temper of the 
New York papers towards England. 


Il 

‘6 DID my best in my letters to 

the Times to quiet rather than 
inflame,” he wrote." This was the ob- 
ject he had set for himself. The task 
of quieting public opinion did not, 
however, exclude the necessity of 
speaking the truth bluntly or of 
warning against dangerous tenden- 
cies. One of the most dangerous 
influences was the London Times, 
and Henry Adams on numerous 
occasions directs his shafts against 
that powerful but ill-guided organ. 
In what is probably his first contri- 
bution to the New York Times, he 
analyzes the position of the British 
press on the American Civil War: 


At least a dozen times in the course 
of this week Englishmen have said to 
me, “Why do your countrymen always 
think it necessary to write to the 
Times on first coming to England?” 
Why, indeed! as an advertisement it 
is no doubt very well. But of all 
newspapers the Times is the most 
dangerous medium for a stranger to 
choose when he wishes to enforce 
something on the English people 
which is likely to create discussion and 
opposition. The Times is a sort of 
aristocratic New-York Herald. As 
Mirabeau once said of a certain Duke 
of Brunswick, it has “une grande repu- 
tation de fauseeté.” No one expects 
consistency from it, nor is it un- 
common to see it advocate two differ- 
ent sides of a question within two 
successive issues. Mr. Clay’s letter 
was peculiarly open to the style of 
tactics in which the Times is most 





* Ibid., 49. 

t Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1891, ed. 
Worthington Chauncey Ford (Boston and 
New York, 1980), 1, 92. 
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dangerous, and it did not fail to 
counteract by its quiet and apparently 
impartial criticism, in which the ap- 
parent candor is much more mischiev- 
ous than open attack, nearly all the 
good effect which the letter was calcu- 
lated to have upon Englishmen. The 
truth is, both the Press and the Gov- 
ernment are now in a very equivocal 
position on the question of our Amer- 
ican troubles, and it seems likely to 
become a point of serious difficulty 
to the present Cabinet. Of the daily 
Press, the News is almost the only 
paper whose editorials are sound and 
determined on the right side. The 
Times is against us in its sympathies 
and influence. The Morning Post is 
with us, but not reliable. The Her- 
ald is better, but not firm. The 
Standard is against us. The Globe 
is on the fence. A great Southern suc- 
cess would throw them all over, and 
they merely indicate a similar state 
of feeling among their readers. So far 
as has been shown as yet, the English 
people are looking on at the great 
struggle in which their natural allies 
are grappling with a powerful enemy, 
and modern civilization and medieval 
barbarism stand with their hands on 
each other’s throats, and at the very 
heat of the contest, they, the bulwark 
of Liberalism in Europe, have no word 
of encouragement or hope for the one 
or the other, and make it their pride 
to stand neutral. Neutrality in a 
struggle like this is a disgrace to their 
great name.’ 


In the same article he declared 


that he detected a decided improve- 
ment in the tone of the English 
press from day to day. 


Yet after all, newspaper arguments 
will have very little weight in this 
contest. The real battle will be to 
make the English feel on which side 
their interests lie. In point of fact, 
the contest with the Slave Power, 
which was won in America last fall, 
has got to be fought over again in 
England. The Southern interest here 
is so compact, so wealthy and of such 
political weight, as to make it hard 
to conquer, just as it was with us. 


8 New York Times, June 7, 1861, 


Journalism Quarterly 





Several million souls depend on cot- 
ton here. To this we must add the 
general feeling of relief that the Eng- 
lish feel at the troubles of a danger- 
ous rival; and against all this must be 
counted up all the various and scat- 
tered interests that bind England to 
the North, and all the sympathies that 
the old English reformers feel with 
the Anti-Slavery part of our struggle. 
It will take some time to make the 
English fairly understand that their 
interests lie mainly with the North, in 
spite of the Tariff; but that is the 
fight that our representatives here 
must gain before the Slave Power can 
be conquered. 


In another letter to the New York 


Times, he refers even more pointed- 
ly to the unfortunate influence exer- 
cised by the American press: 


The furious anger of the American 
Press has certainly had an effect here 
in England, though rather an irritating 
than a friendly one. Evidently that 
part of the English Press who are, and 
always have been, our firm friends, find 
it hard to counteract the effects of 
such demonstrations as the one in 
Paris, and those of the New York 
Herald. It surprises them, too, that our 
people should pay so much attention 
to what the London Times says, and 
allow themselves to get so angry at 
a journal whose very delight and occu- 
pation is mischief-making. Nothing 
pleases the Times quite so much as to 
make people angry. Then they are 
always at its mercy, and generally 
ridiculous of their own accord, with- 
out even the trouble of a leader. If the 
Americans would bear in mind with 
what floods of ridicule and abuse the 
Times has covered Louis Napoleon 
at the very time when the English 
Ministry were drawing into closer and 
pony friendship = him, we should 
not so apt to lay this newspaper's 
sins at the door of the Gevsnmmahs 


Then the rumor spread rapidly 


abroad that the United States was 
contemplating an attack on Canada; 





® Ibid. 
2° New York Times, June 28, 1861. 
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the English Government decided to 
send troops there as a precautionary 
measure, even though, as Henry 
Adams points out, a number of the 
daily newspapers doubted the prac- 
tical wisdom of such a move. 


I have said once before that I be- 
lieved this measure to be taken in con- 
sequence of some idea of the Ministry 
that our people meditate some sort of 
attack on Canada. What this fear 
really is, and what foundation it has, 
I cannot learn, but it comes from your 
side of the Atlantic, and whether the 
New York Herald or more reliable au- 
thorities are responsible for it, is for 
this Government to explain.”" 


What further embittered him 
against the New York Herald was 
the account it gave of what was 
supposed to be the substance of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams’ first dis- 
patches to the State Department. 
Here was a subject on which Henry 
Adams could write with thorough 
knowledge and perfect confidence. 
Such glaring fabrications could only 
work harm. 


If the Herald’s report is correct, it 
seems to me that I can fancy the con- 
sternation and dismay with which Mr. 
Adams would read his own confidential 
dispatches in the columns of the lowest 
print that has ever disgraced a nation. 
Tf, on the other hand that report is not 
correct, the impression made here in 
England is likely to be of such a sort 
as to counteract all our Minister's 
efforts to create a healthy state of 
opinion here. From what I have seen 
here, I should judge that the grandest 
work our English and French Min- 
isters have had, has been to counter- 
act the blunders of their own friends; 
but if our newspapers at home are to 
add to the difficulties of a Minister's 
position, by sending over here pre- 
tended reports of his dispatches, I 
pity him if he expects to do any good. 
Before long, he would have the whole 





1 Tbid., July 4, 1861. 


English Press abusing him for what 
he never said, and preventing his ef- 
fecting the very ends they all really 
wish him to gain; that is, a candid 
reconciliation of the nations.» 


_ struggle to influence public 
opinion reached a sudden vio- 
lent climax when the news of the 
battle of Bull Run burst upon Eng- 
land. The newspapers that sym- 
pathized with the South crowed ex- 
ultantly. Though inwardly filled 
with shame and humiliation at this 
disastrous defeat, Henry Adams 
gives a vivid picture of how the 
news was received in London. 


The news of the battle of Bull Run 
came down on us like a thunder-clap 
last Sunday. Extras were hawked 
about the streets this morning, con- 
taining a telegram of the blackest de- 
scription—much worse than the news- 
paper accounts of the next morning 
justified—and the consternation 
among the loyalists was very great. 
Subsequent advices somewhat relieved 
our alarm, but only increased the 
sense of shame and mortification; and 
Mr. Russell’s” letter in the Times, so 
brilliant, so lifelike, and yet so hu- 
miliating, gave the last blow to our 
wounded national pride. Of course the 
very ability of Mr. Russell’s descrip- 
tion increased the bitterness of the 
punishment and caused great indigna- 
tion. Yet I confess that I cannot see 
the justice of the anger that would 
punish him for telling merely what he 
saw. If it was so—and his account 
bears all the marks of truth—we 
ought rather to own up fairly, and to 
see that such a disgrace never occurs 
again. Often a man’s own angry pride 
is cap and bells to a fool. It ought 
not to be so with us. 

Of course, the first thought after 
the realization of the strength of the 
blow, was what would be its effect on 





12 Ibid. 
18 William Howard Russell, the famous 
London Times war correspondent, who 
made his reputation in the Crimean War 
and who served 
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European nations, and particularly on 
England. That it could not but be 
very bad every one knew, and we 
were not slow to feel. The Times at 
once came out in a tone so needlessly 
insulting and so wantonly malignant, 
that no one could doubt any longer, 
even if there ever had been any 
doubt, on which side its sympathies 
lie. One can bear with Mr. Russell 
somewhat, for, whatever hot-headed 
people may say, his letters have been 
active agents in our favor here, and 
his influence has been thrown general- 
ly on our side. But it has uniformly 
been in spite of the controlling in- 
fluence of the journal itself, and its 
editors, it is said, do not hesitate to 
call him abolitionist of the deepest 
dye. This time, this bitterly unfair at- 
tack was so flagrant as to call out the 
protests of at least two of the liberal 
papers, which commented in the 
warmest style on the language which 
the Times used. But, after all, the 
Times is not England, nor even the 
best part of it. Its course is more 
likely ultimately to react in our favor 
here, than to hurt us; and in throw- 
ing off its mask, it has partly de- 
stroyed its own power for evil.“ 

The London Times was not Eng- 
land, but it wielded enormous power, 
and its utterances could not be 
ignored. Whenever it took a stand 
on an important issue, which seemed 
to favor the North, Henry Adams 
would seize upon it eagerly as proof 
positive that conditions in England, 
insofar as the North was concerned, 
were improving. The attitude of the 
London Times on the question of 
the blockade heartened him con- 
siderably.* But the habitual arro- 
gance and irritability of Americans 
towards England only served to in- 
crease the amount of friction and ill 
will. Give the London Times the 
pretext of parading before the nation 
the high-handed manner in which 
they are denounced and insulted by 





4 Tbid., August 24, 1861. 
18 New York Times, September 14, 1861. 
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the American press, and the work of 
the American Legation and of 
Northern sympathizers is rendered 
doubly difficult. 

The defeat suffered at Bull Run 
could not long dampen the spirits 
of the friends of the North. They 
began to agitate and attack with re- 
newed vigor. 


The Star and the News have been 
very energetic, and the Spectator as 
usual has done admirably. Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, “Tom Brown,” has 
written a straightforward, manly let- 
ter to MacMillan’s Magazine, which 

atones almost for the sins of all the 

writers in the Times. If all English- 
men would act as honorably as he, the 
race would be indeed better than it 
is ever likely to be. On the other 
hand, the Herald, the aristocratic 
organ, and the Post, thought to be 
favored occasionally by inspiration 
from Lord Palmerston, are meanly 
bitter against us. The Herald boasts 
of two American correspondents; one 
is a quiet, gentlemanly writer from 
Richmond; the other is a New-Yorker, 
who calls himself Manhattan, and 
who is the concentrated essence of 
vulgarity and folly. These two corre- 
spondents are purposely contrasted 
with each other in the columns of the 

Herald, and its readers, who luckily 

are few, learn in this way to form an 

opinion on American affairs.” 

In an account, largely invented, of 
a day spent at Oxford, Henry 
Adams once more indicates how 
poorly informed most Englishmen 
are with regard to the nature of the 
Civil War. Everywhere he met the 
complaint that American newspa- 
pers had adopted an inexcusably de- 
fiant tone towards England. The 
English people, nevertheless, mani- 
fested little sympathy for the South; 
they had no wish to see England or 
France interfere in the conflict, but 
the insolence of the New York 





16 Ibid., September 26, 1861. 
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Herald and other papers of the same 
type could easily induce them to 
consent to a war.” All these admoni- 
tions had apparently little effect on 
the New York newspapers which he 
found offensive, for they continued 
publishing provocative editorials. By 
November 7, 1861, Henry Adams 
became alarmed at the rate at which 
public opinion was forming against 
the North. The cause of this loss of 
ground was only too obvious. 


Indeed, nothing has done us more 
harm here than the bare-faced exag- 
gerations and misrepresentations of 
our press. People have me so ac- 
customed to the idea of disbelieving 
everything that is stated in the Amer- 
ican papers that all confidence in us 
is destroyed; and how can we wonder 
at it, when we see daily accounts of 
“masterly movements” of regiments 
which turn out to have run away 
without firing a gun, and “glorious 
victories” which result in disastrous 
defeats? The truth is what is wanted, 


and here people are wandering a 
wilderness of lies on both sides.” 


What the English press wrote on 
the question of the blockade, its 
comments on a speech made by his 
father, its reaction to the threatened 
invasion of Mexico, its comments on 
the subject of neutrality—all these 
matters engaged Henry Adams’ at- 
tention, but they were temporarily 
eclipsed by the news of the seizure 
of Mason and Slidell. Stocks began 
to fall, the war fever raged with 
great violence. Though the London 
Times came out next morning with 
a dispassionate article, confidence 
was not restored. The Star, Mr. 
Bright’s organ, was the only paper 
to defend the North. 


The News was very savage, indeed, 
and all the American ste oun cast 





1 Ibid., October 18, 1861. 
38 Ibid., November 7, 1861. 


down and anxious. It was understood 
that the Crown lawyers meant to de- 
clare the act illegal, and it was not 
doubted that Lord Palmerston, who 
has the reputation, more than any 
other man, of offensive vigilance over 
the British flag, would be rather glad 
than otherwise of this opportunity to 
recover his waning popular strength 
and of leading popular opinion. This 
idea was justified by the tone of the 
Press, which intimated very plainly 
what the course of the Government 
would be. At such a crisis it is gen- 
erally understood that the Press takes 
its tone from Lord Palmerston, who 
has managed, in his long career, to 
obtain a control over it such as no 
other leader has ever gained. The tone 
of the Press yesterday was plainly 
war. 


It did not take Henry Adams 
long to perceive that Captain 
Wilkes, commander of the American 
ship that intercepted at sea two 
Conderate commissioners aboard the 
British steamer Trent, had commit- 
ted a serious blunder. The seizure 
was altogether unnecessary. If war 
was to be averted, he believed that 
the Government would have to take 
the drastic step of freeing the slaves 
and arming them. This move would 
consolidate all liberal elements 
against any possible alignment with 
the South. 

By December 30, 1861, condi- 
tions, according to the report Henry 
Adams sent in to the New York 
Times, had not improved. A hostile 
spirit against the United States still 
prevailed. The newspapers indulged 
in “extravagant abuse of America, 
her people, her statesmen, and her 
principles, in a style little, if at all, 
superior to that of the New York 
Herald.” But the ground-swell 
towards peace was rising. The Amer- 
ican Ambassador had declared the 


1° Ibid., December 19, 1861. 
20 Ibid., December 80, 1862. 
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act of Captain Wilkes unauthorized. 
Public confidence was restored. 


In his last letter to the New York 
Times, Henry Adams pointed out 
that the settlement of the Trent af- 
fair dealt the death-blow to the be- 
lief that the United States was bent 
on a war with England. He solemnly 
warns America that unless it is set 
on committing suicide, it must not 


forget that the English people do 


not desire war. 


I have asserted many times that 
the English people dislike us, fear us, 
wish to see our nation crippled, and 
our free institutions overthrown. Very 
few persons in America can doubt 
this, or ever will doubt it again. But 
I say with equal positiveness from 
personal knowledge of people and of 
interests here, that this enmity does 
not run to the point of a wish for 
war, whatever bluster the Times may 
talk, or however bitterly the friends 
of the South may press immediate 
hostilities. At this moment America 
holds the balance in her hands. If it 
be war that she chooses, war it will 
be. But if we want peace, we can 
have it at the price of Mason and 
Slidell, at the cost of reaffirming in 
practice the principles that America 
has always maintained in theory. 


Il 
IN Henry Adams’ contribu- 
tions to the New York Times 
suddenly stopped. His anonymity 
had been accidentally disclosed. The 
fat was now in the fire.” At the sug- 





21 Tbid., January 11, 1862. 


22 As early as September 28, 1861, feeling 
that his position was rapidly becoming pre- 
carious, he had asked his brother to col- 
lect an order on the New York Times. “I 
didn’t know precisely how to word it for I 
don’t know how many of my letters he has 
— Fourteen or parts of fourteen I 

now of, but there may be more. I wish 












gestion of his brother, Henry Adams 
had started out on a trip to Man- 
chester, with the purpose of ac- 
curately reporting what he saw and 
heard in the form of an article for 
the Atlantic Monthly, or possibly 
for some Boston newspaper. Since 
Henry Adams was eager to have 
it printed immediately, Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., did not give it 
to the Atlantic Monthly but allowed 
it to appear in the Courier. Then 
the secret leaked out. The Courier, 
by adding his name to the “Diary,” 
temporarily ended his career as 
anonymous journalist and publicist 
for the Union. His guns were spiked. 
He awoke one morning to find him- 
self the subject of a stinging, sar- 
castic article in the London Times 
of January 10, 1862. He had to face 
the music, hoping that the incident 
would eventually be forgotten. He 
pretended not to care, but his posi- 
tion as private secretary to the 
American minister was fraught 
with difficulties. He prudently decid- 
ed to stop writing articles. It was 
best to keep in the background and 
bide his time. 

What influence Henry Adams ex- 
ercised as a newspaper correspon- 
dent there is no way of determining. 
His object, all along, had been to 
keep the United States out of war 
with England, and he did his share 
in trying to quiet public opinion and 
in keeping the belligerent New York 
press under control. 





you could manage to get the money from 
Raymond without letting the subordinates 
into the matter. I doubt if I can carry it 
on much longer without being known.” (4 
Cycle of Adams Letters. I, 50.) 








The Argentine Press: 
Beginnings and Growth 


By Maria Constanza Huergo 


This article is based on research in the National 
Library and the Library of the Mitra Museum 
in Buenos Aires. The writer received a master 
of arts degree in journalism from Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


RGENTINA, which had not 

provided the mineral wealth 
sought by the conquistadores, was 
the Cinderella of the Spanish con- 
quest. Perhaps this explains why it 
did not get a printing press until 
1705, one hundred and sixty-five 
years after Mexico acquired one. 
Peru, then seat of the Viceroy, be- 
gan to print in 1568. 


Argentina’s press of 1705 was not 
imported. It was entirely manufac- 
tured under the direction of the 
Jesuit missionaries of Paraguay, who 
wanted to print religious books in 
Guarani for the Indians. Sixty years 
later the Jesuits brought from Spain 
a second press for the University of 
Cordoba, which was in their charge. 
Two years later the Company of 
Jesus was expelled from Spanish 
possessions and the abandoned press 
was not used again until 1780, when 
Virrey Vertiz transported it to 
Buenos Aires. 

The life of Buenos Aires was not 
immediately changed by having a 
press. Up to that time, if a colonist 
wanted to publish anything, he sent 
his manuscript to Spain, where, if 
permission was obtained, the docu- 
ment was printed and returned. 


Manuscripts had to follow the pre- 
scribed commercial route through 
Peru and the Panama Isthmus. 
Many were lost on the way. These 
circumstances stifled incentive to 
write. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that only a few books were 
printed on the new press: cate- 
chisms, almanacs, guides for for- 
eigners; yet, this modest press was 
to have a decisive influence on the 
fortunes of Argentina. 


Twenty years after it had been 
brought to Buenos Aires, there was 
issued from the press the first news- 
paper printed in the Viceroyship, El 
Telégrafo Mercantil, Rural, Politico, 
Economico e Historiografico del Rio 
de la Plata. El Telégrafo, as it was 
most commonly called, consisted of 
eight pages in quarto; it dealt with 
local matters and accepted literary 
contributions. Although the edition 
was small, all the cultured persons 
in the city, and even some residents 
in Chili and Peru, read it. Its editor 
was Francisco Cabello y Mesa, who 
had already published a paper in 
Lima. Before him, as far back as 
1796, the Count of Liniers, a brother 
of Santiago, the hero of the defense 
against the English Invasion of 
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1806, had asked for permission to 
publish a paper, but his petition was 
not granted. It is to Cabello y Mesa 
that the honor of having printed the 
first Argentine newspaper is due. 
Stress must be laid on the word 
“printed,” for in the year 1764 a 
diminutive manuscript paper called 
Gazeta de Buenos Aires, consisting 
of a pair of small sheets folded in 
two, circulated in the city. Four 
numbers are preserved in the Na- 
tional Library of Buenos Aires. The 
handwriting, the peculiar spelling, 
and the revages of time make these 
extant copies difficult to read; only 
after painstaking perusal one learns 
that “the governor is in good health, 
and though staying in the quinta of 
don Carlos Balente, distant half a 
league from the city, he has taken 
good measures;” that “Mr. Antonio 
Arriaga came to blows with a lieu- 
tenant in front of the apothecary’s,” 
and that “not even the first and most 
distinguished ladies have been spared 
from the epidemic of laryngitis.” 


Let us come back to El Telégrafo. 
Although this newspaper was well 
received, it did not last long. When 
the journal was in its second year, 
Cabello y Mesa published a series 
of satires which brought down the 
displeasure of the Viceroy and the 
subsequent suppression of the paper. 
The Portefios, however, had become 
accustomed to periodical news, and 
Hipolito Vieytes started the publi- 
cation of El Semanario de Industria 
y Comercio. El Semanario followed 
a policy different from its forerunner. 
It did not include literary contribu- 
tions, and confined itself to agri- 
cultural and economic matters: 
notes on weights and measures, how 
to appreciate the quality of flour, 
how to make cheese, the necessity 





of teaching the principles of agri- 
culture to farmers’ sons. The Eng- 
lish Invasion of 1806 put a sudden 
stop to it, but when order was re- 
gained, Manuel Belgrano edited El 
Correo de Comercio, which, to the 
features presented by El Semanario, 
added discussions on literary sub- 
jects. 


The Early Republic 


The first national government was 
established on May 25, 1810, and 
one of its first measures was to 
found La Gaceta, entrusting its edi- 
torship to the Secretary of the Junta 
Mariano Moreno. The motto chosen 
by him was: “Rara temporum felici- 
tate, ubi sentire quoe velis et quoe 
sentias, dicere licet,” (Rare felicity 
of the times in which it is allowed 
to feel what you want and say what 
you feel. [Tacito, lib. I, Hist.] The 
first number said that the purpose 
of the new paper was to give the 
exact account of the proceedings of 
the government, and stated as a car- 
dinal principle that the people have 
a right to know the proceedings of 
their representatives. All cultured 
men were invited to contribute to 
its pages and discuss problems of 
general interest. Moreno himself em- 
barked on an educational campaign, 
transcribing, translating and explain- 
ing the political doctrines of the 
moment. Thus he inserted in La 
Gaceta articles by Jovellanos, Jef- 
ferson and many others, he discussed 
at length the division of power in 
government, and compiled a list of 
grievances of the colony against the 
mother country. 


Argentines owe their indepen- 
dence as much to La Gaceta as to 
their armies. Evidence of the pow- 
erful influences of the printing press 
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on the nation’s development is found 
in words of the Spanish loyalists of 
Montevideo, who begged Princess 
Charlotte for a press to counter- 
check the influence of La Gaceta of 
Buenos Aires. “It is incredible,” they 
stated in their petition, “the damage 
done to public opinion by the Junta 
with its papers. The revolutionist 
trust their progress more to the se- 
duction of their writings than to 
the force of their armies.” 
Although it was the official organ 
of the government, this first Argen- 
tine national paper advécated the 
freedom of the press, and we are 
presented with the curious and up- 
lifting fact that, soon after its crea- 
tion, the same press also published 
El Censor, Martir o Libre and El 
Grito del Sud, independent papers 
whose editors felt no qualms in crit- 
icizing the government. Later, new 
printing presses were introduced, 
and under these favorable circum- 
stances other small papers began to 
appear, but none of them achieved 
importance and permanence. 


Anarchy and Tyranny 


La Gaceta continued until 1821, 
and with it ended an epoch in the 
history of the Argentine Republic. 
The struggle for independence was 
over, but new problems had to be 
solved. For a moment it seemed that 
Rivadavia would be able to pilot 
the ship of state towards peace and 
progress. As Secretary of the Gov- 
ernment of Martin Rodriguez, he 
strove to develop the country taking 
France as his model. He encour- 
aged the Literary Society, which 
published El Argos de Buenos Aires 
and La Abeja Argentina, two papers 
which soon achieved a distinguished 


place in the ranks of the world’s 
press of the period. 


El Argos deserves special mention 
as being the first to give news the 
place it has today. All its predeces- 
sors resembled a collection of essays 
more than a modern newspaper. 
News was of secondary importance. 
A striking example is presented by 
El Correo de Comercio, which was 
published during 1810, and which 
did not mention in its pages the 
revolution of that year. The number 
of May 26, 1810, the very day after 
the installation for the first time of 
self-government in the country, 
brings only a geographical descrip- 
tion of the mountains inhabited by 
the Yucaree Indians, a list of retail 
prices and some maritime items. And 
we cannot attribute this to lack of 
interest on the part of the editor, 
Manuel Belgrano, leader of the “Ex- 
pedition of Freedom” to Paraguay, 
victor in Salta and Tucuméan, cre- 
ator of the national flag, who the 
previous morning had been elected a 
member of the First Junta. 

El Argos’ contemporary, La Abeja 
Argentina, actually apologizes for 
publishing news, saying that the im- 
portant events in Europe and Amer- 
ica “not only serve to amuse the 
curious, but also present important 
lessons, from which nations can 
profit with utility.” El Centinela, 
during the same period states that 
“news will not occupy an important 
place in the paper, since there exists 
El Argos which provides informa- 
tion.” 

The last number of El Argos ap- 
peared on Dec. 8, 1825. A long time 
was to pass before another paper of 
its rank appeared. The seeds of 
anarchy were growing. 

After Rivadavia’s fall conditions 
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became gradually worse. Scores of 
papers came into existence, each ex- 
pressing the private ideas of their 
owner and abusing everybody who 
did not agree with them. Their 
names alone show the mood in which 
they were written: El Pampero 
(The South Wind), El Granizo 
(Hail), El Relampago (Lightning), 
El Rayo (Thunderbolt), El Duende 
(The Hobgoblin), La Bruja (The 
Witch), El Latigo (The Whip), La 
Carniceria Politica (The Political 
Butcher’s Shop), and La Matrona 
Comentadora (The Gossiping 
Housewife). There were papers, 
such as El Gaucho, entirely written 
in verse, devoted to affront the 
“loathsome Unitarios.” These Uni- 
tarios, cultured men comparable to 
the Federalists of North America, 
replied in kind—in biting verse. 
Among the small sheets we must 
not forget La Argentina, the first 
paper in the country entirely edited 
by women. In its first number, these 
women editors, who carefully con- 
cealed their identify, lamented that: 
“Festivities are very tedious among 
us; when the religious service is 
over, there is no alternative but to 
devote oneself to idleness; the ladies 
prepare themselves to receive their 
visitors, who are few. The men, 
whether it is for economy, or, as they 
say, to avoid commitments, prefer to 
be in the coffee-houses playing cards 
or billiards than to be in the draw- 
ing-room with the ladies. To escape 
the vexation caused by having noth- 
ing to do, we have decided to write 
a newspaper which shall be pub- 
lished on Sundays and if our occu- 
pations allow us, it shall also be 
issued on other holidays.” 
Although La Argentina began on 
such a trivial pretext, it soon struck 
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a note of sanity and tolerance that 
might have saved the country from 
many vicissitudes if it had only been 
listened to. 

From anarchy rose the tyrant 
Rosas, who for twenty years ruled 
the country by a regime based on 
murder and terror. Only writers ap- 
proved by him were allowed to pub- 
lish their ideas. Severe laws restrict- 
ing the liberty of the press were 
not necessary. The spears and saws 
of the “mazorqueros,” prison for 
“political causes,” were more effec- 
tive than any censor. One by one 
all writers who would not bow be- 
fore the despot emigrated to coun- 
tries where they could shout their 
indignation. Montevideo became the 
principal center of the exiles. There, 
a group of young Argentines issued 
El Iniciador, in whose pages Eche- 
verria published his Social Dogma, 
a synthesis of the proscripts’ ideals. 
Others reported the atrocities com- 
mitted by Rosas or allowed by him. 
El Grito Argentino (The Argentine 
Cry) printed in each number a car- 
toon representing the cruelties suf- 
fered by the people of Buenos Aires. 
Marmol edited Muera Rosas! 
(Rosas Must Die!) which was se- 
cretly distributed in Buenos Aires 
by Antonio Somellera and Felix 
Tiola, until they were denounced to 
the police. Tiola was shot. Somel- 
lera escaped to Montevideo. 

Florencio Varela edited El Comer- 
cio del Plata, which excelled all 
other newspapers in this period. It 
stated its purpose in its first num- 
ber: “To keep our readers informed 
of the political, commercial and in- 
tellectual movement of the civilized 
world. For this purpose we have 
established connections in Europe 
and America, who shall regularly se- 
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cure for us the most important jour- 
nals and publications in every line, 
besides every news worthy of in- 
teresting a rational curiosity.” Its 
editorials are a model of insight. It 
published serials by distinguished 
native and foreign writers, Schiller, 
Dumas and Washington Irving 
among them. Yet its editor fell un- 
der the knife of a hired assassin. 
His death did not deter others from 
following his example, and Valentin 
Alsina carried on where he had left 
off. 


Meanwhile, in Buenos Aires, 
Rosas had embroiled the country 
with England and France and shut 
its doors to all European culture. 
To attempt to justify his methods, 
he paid a foreigner, the Neapolitan, 
Pedro de Angelis, to write El Ar- 
chivo Americano in three languages. 
The sincerity of this editor can be 
judged by the fact that he had 
praised Rivadavia and Lavalle, the 
great Unitarios, before the Federales 
triumphed, and after Rosas’ down- 
fall he tried to approach General 
Urquiza who had lead the victorious 
revolution and ended by selling Ar- 
gentine official documents to Pedro 


II of Brazil. 


La Gaceta Mercantil, El Diario 
de Avisos, El Diario de la Tarde and 
The British Packet, which were the 
only other papers published in 
Buenos Aires during this period, 
concerned themselves _ exclusively 
with commercial news, inserting 
some official documents into their 
columns now and then, and an edi- 
torial written by the tyrant’s mouth- 
piece, De Angelis. 

At last the eighth attempt to 
overthrow the tyrant was successful 
and the task of organizing the coun- 
try began. The antagonism between 


Buenos Aires and the other prov- 
inces, which had made itself felt 
ever since colonial times, became 
acute. The proscripts returned to 
the country and immediately took 
sides. They founded papers to de- 
fend their views, but the fact that 
a man read only the organ of his 
own party frustrated any attempt at 
unbiased discussion that might have 
led to peace. Buenos Aires seceded 
from the Confederation and did not 
return to it for seven years. By 1880 
the country had become organized. 
Under the presidencies of Sarmiento 
and Avellaneda, internal discords 
had been appeased, and the Re- 
public steadily made progress. 


Modern Period 


During this period modern news- 
papers were founded. In 1862, Gu- 
tierrez started publishing La Nacion 
Argentina, with the purpose of de- 
fending the union of the fourteen 
provinces and the constitution re- 
cently proclaimed. A short time 
afterwards, Bartolome Mitre, the 
former President, took over the pa- 
per, and in 1870 changed its name 
for La Nacion. “La Nacion Argen- 
tina,” he said, “was a post of com- 
bat; La Nacion shall be a platform 
from which the principles, institu- 
tions, and guarantees on which the 
Argentine nationality is based shall 
be defended.” 

Today this newspaper is one of 
the most widely read in the country. 

The year 1869 is an important 
date in the history of the Argentine 
press. Jose C. Paz founded La 
Prensa, which has grown to be the 
greatest paper published in the Re- 
public. In the first number its edi- 
tors did not make the magnificent 
and resounding promises that most 
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of their colleagues of that period 
made so freely and kept so badly. 
The purpose of the new paper was 
stated briefly: “Truth—Honesty— 
this is our point of departure. Lib- 
erty—Progress—Civilization — this 
is the only aim we pursue.” What 
characterized it and struck a new 
note in Argentine journalism was 
that La Prensa aimed to be the 
organ of public opinion and not of 
any political party or personal am- 
bition. 

To ensure the independence of the 
paper, the editors declared that no 
subscriptions from the government 
would be accepted, that any irregu- 
lar effort to obtain a favorable edi- 
torial on any subject would be con- 
sidered an offence; furthermore, no 
member of the staff was allowed to 
hold any official appointment. This 
line of conduct has been maintained, 
and the public has given La Prensa 
its hearty support. 

At present, La Prensa not only 
gives the most ample and accurate 
information of events taking place 
all over the world, but also offers 
to the public legal, agricultural and 
health advice, supports a school of 
music and opens to all readers its 
magnificent library. The Popular In- 
stitute of Lectures assembles in its 
building, but follows its own policy 
with absolute independence from 
that of the editors. 

A third present-day newspaper, 
El Mundo, has the largest circula- 
tion of the three morning news- 
papers which dominate Argentina’s 
press. It lays claim to a circulation 
of 300,000 while the other two each 
report 200,000, but despite its sound 
journalism and tabloid size which 
appeals to the city’s commuters, un- 
biased observers doubt if it will 


ever undermine the position of either 
La Nacion or La Prensa. 
In no nation do Joseph Pulitzer’s 


_ words, “The Republic and its press 


will rise or fall together,” ring more 
true than in Argentina. Citizens are 
now called to decide on questions 
that grow more and more complex. 
Increase of population has enlarged 
the distance between them and their 
representatives; propaganda, foreign 
and local, contrives to confuse is- 
sues. It is only by means of an 
independent, able, disinterested 
press that public opinion can be 
studied and expressed, thus shed- 
ding light on questions of general 
interest and helping to solve them. 

In less than half the time re- 
quired for the development of the 
independent press in the United 
States, Argentina has built three 
great daily newspapers whose fame 
and honesty are respected wherever 
good journalism is appreciated. 
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Outline of a Course 


In Radio Journalism 


EWSPAPER invasion of the 

broadcasting field, the increased 
attention paid by news-gathering 
agencies to the service of informa- 
tion to radio stations, and the pop- 
ularity of news programs among 
listeners, have served as a challenge 
to schools and departments of 
journalism. Radio journalism, which 
is the gathering, writing and editing 
of news and the preparation of 
“background” material and inter- 
pretative comment on important 
events, has become a part of the 
curricula of leading units of instruc- 
tion. Schools and departments of 
journalism are responding to the de- 
mand of broadcasting stations and 
news-gathering agencies for gradu- 
ates who have the equipment to 
meet the special demands of radio. 
Universities are paying more atten- 
tion to the social effects of broad- 
casting and have recognized the ne- 
cessity of studying and analyzing a 
relatively new and dynamic means 
of communication. 

The relationship of press and 
radio is evident to directors and 
heads of journalism departments 
and their faculties. They have ob- 
served, of course, the steady climb 
in ownership of broadcasting sta- 
tions by newspapers! Their own 

2As of January 15, 1989, 234 broadcast- 
ing stations in the United States had news- 


paper interests identified with their own- 
ership. Ten others are under options to 


By Dowling Leatherwood 
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graduates, trained to report news for 
the press, have on occasion been re- 
quired to turn their attention to a 
specialized technique of processing 
news for the air and preparing more 
difficult newscast programs.’ They 
have studied the statistical reports 
and studies of program content and 
listener reactions to observe the in- 
creasing interest of Americans in 
the daily news programs.’ The part 
played by journalists in every great 
nation in keeping their nationals in- 
formed of the events of late August 
and early September is obvious to 
every owner of a receiving set. 
Schools and departments of journ- 
alism sensed the need of training 
students in radio techniques some 
years ago. Informal cooperation with 
university or college broadcasting 


newspapers, with Federal Communications 
Commission action on transfers of owner- 
ship still pending. See Broadcasting Year- 
book for 1939, p. 220. 

2There are now six world-wide news- 
gathering organizations which sell their 
releases to radio stations. More than 600 
radio stations buy one or more of these 
services. And since this figure does not 
include newspaper-owned radio stations 
which use only Associated Press reports, 
it may be seen that few, if any, of the 
700-odd stations fail to broadcast at least 
some journalistic programs. Ibid., pp. 890, 
212, 214, 62-64. 

8 Latest available figures of the Coopera- 
tive Analysis of Broadcasting reveal that 
of the ten types of programs classified, 
news broadcasts ranked third in popularity 
among rural listeners and sixth among 
urban listeners for the period November, 
1937, to November, 1988. Ibid., pp. 80-38. 

Interest in war news and American ef- 
forts to avoid belligerency will undoubtedly 
increase this interest in news. 
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stations was an early venture in the 
development of special work in 
radio. Increasing interest in such 
training led to the setting up of a 
roundtable program on radio at the 
1937 convention of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism. 
Participants concluded that “the de- 
velopments in this field are such that 
it (radio journalism) should be 
added to the list of vocations to 
which journalism students may look 
forward.”* A committee reported to 
the 1987 convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism: “From the 
views expressed during the discus- 
sion at the radio roundtable of the 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism it is clearly evident 
that there is a place in the curricula 
of Class A schools of journalism for 
instruction in radio journalism.”* 
While the AASDJ committee was 
unwilling either to “urge schools to 
include radio courses in their cur- 
ricula” or “to make recommenda- 
tions as to the type of course to be 
offered,” a recent survey conducted 
by the writer reveals that among the 
80 members of the American Associ- 
ation of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism that replied to ques- 
tionnaires, fourteen radio courses 
are offered. Five other courses which 
include instruction in radio are re- 
ported by AASDJ members." Of the 
courses reported on, twelve include 
some instruction in methods of de- 





*“Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism,” Jour- 
NALISM QuaRTERLY, Vol. 15, p. 114 (1988). 

5“Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism,” JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY, Vol. 15, 
p. 137 (1938). 

* Ibid. 


™One school reports it does not have a 
course but does provide training facilities. 
Six others “plan” and two “hope” to intro- 
duce radio journalism courses shortly. 


livering journalistic broadcasts, al- 
though the principal emphasis in the 
schools at present is in the process- 
ing of the news. Only two courses 
consider “the social influence of 
radio,” although it is clear that this 
approach is included in many of the 
courses in public opinion offered by 
schools and departments of jour- 
nalism. 


It is not within the province of 
this writer to describe radio jour- 
nalism courses of other universities 
in any detail, yet it may be sugges- 
tive to outline the work offered by 
the Department of Journalism of 
Emory University. Such an analysis 
may indicate the trend in radio in- 
struction which is typical of other 
institutions and may throw some 
light on aspects of the instructional 
problem. 

The objectives of Emory’s course 
in “Radio Writing and Speaking” 
are (1) To gain some idea of the 
nature and functions of radio as 
an institution of modern society, 
through a study of its historical de- 
velopment, its relation to the govern- 
ment and private agencies and to 
other communication media, and the 
means by which it maintains itself; 
and (2) To investigate the special 
manner in which the radio has 
adapted to its needs forensic, dra- 
matic, journalistic and other well- 
known forms of human expression. 

The first objective provides the 
common groundwork of the course. 
Every student, whether interested 
in radio journalism, radio dramatics, 
or announcing, is expected to achieve 
an understanding of the radio as a 
social institution. Thus we hope to 
serve not only those who plan to 
make careers in radio, but also the 
non-specialized student who wishes 





we 
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to become a more intelligent and 
appreciative radio listener. 


HE Emory University course 

classifies journalistic programs 
into six categories, and although 
any grouping must of necessity be 
somewhat arbitrary, the following 
has proved useful in a training pro- 
gram: 

1. Reportage. This term is used 
to apply to eye-witness newscasts.’ 
While they usually involve extem- 
pore speaking to a greater extent 
than they involve writing, they are 
nevertheless essentially journalistic 
in nature, since their function is to 
portray or describe a newsworthy 
occurrence to an audience. 

2. “Straight” or “Spot” News- 
casts. The objective of programs in 
this category is to communicate the 
meat of the news as tersely and as 
rapidly as possible. Despite the rise 
of special radio news services, stories 
making up the bulk of such news- 
casts are still very similar to the 
first or “lead” paragraph of a typical 
news story. The more or less periodic 
Press-Radio newscasts are better- 
than-average examples of this type. 

8. Featurized Newscasts. Such 
programs summarize the day’s or 
the week’s news happenings. Since 
they are prepared under more lei- 
surely conditions than are “spot” 
newscasts, there is opportunity for 
editing, re-writing, “processing.” 

4. Human Interest Newscast. The 
objective here is perhaps as much 
to entertain as to inform. While 
some up-to-the-minute material is 
often used, especially at the outset, 
this type of newscast does not de- 
pend primarily on the appeal of 


®See Rudolph Arnheim, Radio (London: 
Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1938). 


timeliness. The personality of the 
newscaster is freely injected. The 
feature and human interest angles 
are stressed, and history and litera- 
ture are liberally utilized. 

5. Interpretive Newscasts. It is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish 
this type from the featurized and 
human interest newscasts. But in 
its purest form, this type is timely 
but not necessarily up to the mo- 
ment, serious without being dull, and 
profound without expressing person- 
al views. As a general rule H. V. 
Kaltenborn’s programs and Ray- 
mond Gram Swing’s broadcasts best 
exemplify this category. 

6. Editorial Programs. This type 
tends to overlap with Nos. 4 and 5, 
but its distinguishing characteristic 
lies in its tendency to include per- 
sonal viewpoints and even exhorta- 
tions to action. It is to be noted 
that the networks have lost or are 
rapidly losing their interest in pro- 
grams of this sort.* 

As will be seen, the above classi- 
fication is based on content, style 
of treatment, and objective. It is 
possible also to classify news pro- 
grams with respect to manner of 
presentation: (1) the talk, (2) the 
interview, (3) the roundtable, (4) 
the public forum or “town hall meet- 
ing,” and (5) the dramatization. 

Students who think of the jour- 
nalistic radio function as having a 
wide scope are likely to show more 
versatility and therefore make 
themselves more useful at a broad- 
casting station than the men and 
women trained only to rewrite local 
items or press association copy. That 
is why the various types of news 
presentation and interpretation out- 





®See Stanley High, ‘“‘Not-So-Free Air,” 
Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 11, 1939. 
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lined in the foregoing are dealt with 
in the Emory course. 

A course in “Fundamentals of 
Spoken English” is prerequisite to 
the work in radio at Emory. It is a 
rare person who can master the tech- 
niques of writing for oral, as opposed 
to printed, presentation until he has 
mastered the principles of oral de- 
livery.» Although it is not true of 
the larger networks, most radio sta- 
tions prefer to employ men who 
can first “process” news for radio 
and then themselves read this ma- 
terial effectively over the air.” 

No treatment of this general prob- 
lem could pretend to be complete 
without some discussion of the mat- 
ter of equipment needs. Where the 
studios of a radio station are con- 
veniently available there is no prob- 
lem. But where there is considerable 
difficulty in arranging for the use of 
such studios (for practice as well as 
for actual broadcasts), or where 
such facilities are never available, 
a very serious problem presents 
itself. Of the thirty schools ques- 
tioned by this writer, sixteen have 
access to the studios of a radio sta- 
tion; however, four of these have 
difficulty arranging schedules. Elev- 
en schools have a “public address 
system” for classroom laboratory 
practice. 

In preparing recommendations for 





2° One of the best ways to learn how to 
write (and how not to write) for radio is 
to make a phonograph record of what you 
have written and then listen critically as 
this record is played back. Persons who 
have good speech training and still have 
difficulty in making their pr rams intelli- 
gible and interesting, should find out what 
is wrong with the script. 

11 Most of the 80 schools and departments 
of journalism questioned by the writer did 
not require speech training as a prerequi- 
site. Only two required such fundamental 
training, although twelve gave some atten- 
tion to methods of delivery in the radio 
course. 


the purchase of Emory’s present 
equipment, the present writer had 
occasion to make a rather exhaus- 
tive study of this matter. Radio sta- 
tion facilities as well as the equip~ 
ment of other schools offering prac- 
tical radio training were inspected. 
Teachers of radio engineering, tech- 
nicians, acoustic engineers and the 
like, were consulted. Promotion ma- 
terial published by various equip- 
ment manufacturers” was studied. 
As the net result, the following con- 
clusions were reached regarding the 
absolutely minimum equipment 
needs for the school not having ac- 
cess to a radio station for practice 
work: 

1. A studio at least similar to 
those used by radio stations. 

2. A “public address system,” in- 
cluding a microphone, amplifier and 
loudspeaker. 

8. An audience chamber separated 
from the studio by a sound-proof 
partition. In this chamber, of course, 
the loudspeaker would be placed. 


N the laboratory the aim is to 
simulate as closely as possible 
the actual broadcasting situation. It 
is unnecessary—indeed, it may be 
positively undesirable —to provide 
for the actual broadcast of labora- 
tory programs. But some sort of sit- 
uation must be created in which the 
student may speak into a micro- 
phone, have his voice amplified, and 
then reproduced, for an unseen audi- 





%See Broadcasting Yearbook for 1939, 
pp. 289-800, for a “Directory of Broadcast- 
ng Equipment Manufacturers.” Those con- 
templating the purchase of laboratory 
equipment are advised to deal with whole- 
sale distributors, most of whom allow dis- 
counts to educational institutions. 

equipment for one department of 
journalism in a state university was manu- 
factured by the electrical engineering de 
partment. 


Outline of a Course in Radio Journalism 


ence. This much is essential wheth- 
er the course includes specific in- 
struction in methods of delivery or 
not, since no script can be ade- 
quately tested except under real or 
simulated broadcast conditions. In 
this connection it may be suggestive 
to describe Emory’s facilities for 
laboratory practice: 

1. A scientifically constructed stu- 
dio twelve feet square. The walls 
and ceiling of this room are treated 
with celotex. A rug is on the floor. 
Such treatment is necessary in al- 
most every case to give the broad- 
caster’s voice its natural resonance. 
Hard walls and ceilings will invari- 
ably produce a “boomy” sound 
which not only is displeasing to the 
listener but which lessens clarity. 
In the walls of two sides of this 
studio are large double-pane plate 
glass windows. The two panes are 
immovably fixed at a distance of 
about two inches apart in order to 
prevent sound from passing through. 
Drapes hang from ceiling to floor on 
either side of each window and may 
be pulled across the glass in order 
to “deaden” the room. 

2. A “control booth” six feet by 
twelve feet, adjoining the studio. 
Two windows of the sort described 
above are set in the connecting par- 
tition between the studio and con- 
trol booth and thus provide almost 
unobstructed visibility between the 
two rooms. 

8. An audience chamber seating 
about fifty persons and adjoining 
both the control booth and the stu- 
dio and accessible to each by means 
of sound-proof doors. These three 
rooms are so arranged that one can 
see virtually all of the studio and 
most of the audience chamber from 
the control booth. 
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4. A high fidelity public address 
system consisting of one high-grade 
bi-directional ribbon microphone, 
one lower quality uni-directional dy- 
namic microphone, an amplifier, a 
phonograph record turntable and 
pickup, a twelve inch first-quality 
loudspeaker and a six inch monitor 
loudspeaker. Both microphones may 
be used simultaneously in the studio 
or one may be used in the control 
booth. The large loudspeaker is 
mounted in a full-length radio cab- 
inet at the front of the audience 
chamber. The monitor loudspeaker 
is mounted on a small baffle-board 
in the control booth. Both speak- 
ers may be “cut in” simultaneously, 
or either one may be used without 
the other. Each has its own volume 
control. 

5. A high quality recording ma- 
chine of a type used by more than 
200 American radio stations. Re- 
cordings cut on this instrument have 
been used on programs broadcast 
from the studios of WSB, Atlanta’s 
50,000 watt clear-channel station. 
The turntable on this instrument is 
wired so that it may be used simul- 
taneously with the turntable already 
mentioned. Thus recorded music and 
sound effects may be used simulta- 
neously in the production of news 
dramatizations or other dramatic 
programs. Such programs may be 
recorded in the Emory studios and 
then used for broadcast purposes. 

While Emory does not possess a 
radio station, extra-curricular outlets 
for programs developed in the lab- 
oratory have so far proved to be no 
problem. Whenever a good enough 
program evolves, steps are taken to 
obtain time on one of Atlanta’s four 
radio stations. So far no difficulty on 
this score has been encountered. 
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A College Daily Experiment 
With News Magazine Format 


IME magazine has its full quota 

of regular readers in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, the home of the State 
University, but they object strongly 
to application of the Time format to 
news presentation in a standard-size 
newspaper. This was revealed by re- 
action to experiments with the Sum- 
mer Session issues of the Indiana 
Daily Student carried on by John 
McLeod, the editor, under the su- 
pervision of the writer. 

The first issue brought caustic 
comment from townspeople, students 
and faculty members. This reader 
reaction resulted in a modification 
of the format in succeeding issues, 
and after seven weeks a return to a 
variation of standard newspaper 
makeup. 

Departmentalization or grouping 
of news was not new to Bloomington 
readers, because the Indiana Daily 
Student follows the current practice 
of grouping like news on each page 
so far as production facilities and 
other elements will permit, but read- 
ers definitely expressed a preference 
for the front page carrying import- 
ant stories from various classifica- 
tions. 

The front page of the first Sum- 
mer Session issue carried a summary 
of all important stories with the re- 
mainder of the page devoted entirely 
to campus news. Bloomington news 
was placed on page 2, state, national 
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By John E. Stempel 
Indiana University 


and foreign news on page 5, and 
sports on page 4. The reader appar- 
ently prefers to find his important 
stories, regardless of classification, 
on page 1, and to turn to other pages 
only if he has time to read items of 
lesser importance. 

Readers further expressed a pref- 
erence for a page with a center of in- 
terest and with relative emphasis 
given to stories by headline display 
and position. To them, the Time 
style of makeup presented a gray 
appearance. 

The first page of the experimental 
number devoted the first two col- 
umns to a classified summary of 
important stories with page refer- 
ences, and the start of the lead edi- 
torial, which was continued to Page 
2. This material was set in 10 point 
type, double column measure. Simi- 
larly, in 10 point, double column, 
were the half dozen late news briefs 
at the top of columns 7 and 8. The 
two-column heading for the Uni- 
versity news department appeared 
at the top of columns 8 and 4, with 
the various items, set in 7 point on 
9, filling the rest of the page, except 
for a Summer Session calendar in 
two columns at the top of columns 
5 and 6. 

The departmental headings 
throughout the paper were set 
double column in 30 point Tempo 
bold, caps and lower case, centered; 
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classification headings were single 
column, 24 point Garamond italic, 
caps and lower, centered, and the 
single-line headings over the indi- 
vidual articles in 18 and 14 point 
Tempo bold, caps and lower, flush 
left. 

The page proved inflexible and 
lacked a center of interest. It re- 
quired either a two-column box or 
cut for top-page display, and was 
not adapted to the use of a three- 
column cut. A four could be used 
in columns $ to 6 by dropping the 
departmental heading under the cut 
in columns 8 and 4. 

Lack of a center of interest prob- 
ably was a worse fault. No one story 
stood out, except by position at the 
head of a column. As mentioned 
previously, there was little variation 
in headline emphasis. 

The first step in the modification 
of the page was the use of a six- 
column, 48 point streamer, breaking 
either into a one-column head in 
the last column, or a two-column 
head in columns 7 and 8. If a one- 
column read-out was used, the late 
news briefs could appear at the top 
of columns 6 and 7, and the tops 
of columns 8, 4 and 5 were open for 
a variety of treatments. A three- 
column cut might be used, dropping 
the University heading under it in 
columns 3 and 4, or that heading 
might be carried at the top of $ 
and 4 and either a single-column cut 
or a head on an important story at 
the top of column 5. 

These changes answered some of 
the criticism. It permitted using on 
page 1 at least two, and under a 
slightly different arrangement, three 
important stories either in the Uni- 
versity or in other classifications. 
But most readers failed during the 


period of the experiment to be- 
come accustomed to using the news 
summary on the left side of the 
page and insisted that they wanted 
a greater variety in front-page play 
and display. 

An additional criticism was made 
by newspapermen, who suggested 
that great departmentalization might 
be valuable in a newspaper of many 
pages, but was somewhat out of 
place, perhaps, in the paper of four 
to six pages. Some grouping and 
ordinary care in display of stories, 
they suggested, made it possible for 
readers to find what they wanted 
easily enough by glancing at the four 
or six pages published daily. 

The size of the standard paper 
also set before the average reader 
another handicap not so apparent 
on the smaller magazine page. This 
system of makeup provides for start- 
ing material for each department in 
the first column devoted to that de- 
partment and allowing the stories to 
follow one another from column to 
column until the departmental bud- 
get is completed. Several stories, 
thus, might start at the bottom of 
the page and continue to the top of 
adjoining columns. This jump from 
bottom to top was too great for ordi- 
nary reading comfort. Attempts to 
break the continuation to the bot- 
tom of adjoining columns under cut- 
offs resulted in a page that was 
ragged in appearance and confusing 
to the reader. 

From an editorial standpoint, the 
format required even more compact 
writing than is customary for news- 
papers. A column-long story with a 
small head display repelled the 
reader more than a similar story 
with adequate head display or one 
that started on one page and con- 
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tinued to another. The reader, not- 
ing a few long stories on the first 
page after being used to double the 
number of stories headlined to 
catch his attention, felt cheated. 
The necessity of shorter, more 
compact articles also meant that 
more stories had to be written. But 
even so, the type of makeup tended 
to discourage the staff from digging 
up and writing shorts. With the ap- 
parent absence of the requirement 
for “shorts” to “justify” each col- 
umn, it was hard to convince report- 
ers and editors that items of from 
four to ten lines are as important to 
this type of makeup as to standard 
makeup. If such “shorts” are not 
available, it often means more cut- 
ting of stories in type than a news- 
paper should allow. Of course, pre- 
cise judging of copy and space could 
eliminate such cutting, but few edi- 
tors can judge copy to the line. 
Too much flippancy in headlines 
was a natural accompaniment to 
this type of makeup. The headline 
writer had only one line of fourteen 
or fifteen units, which seldom was 
sufficient to tell the story and usually 
set him to striving for a catchy label. 


ROM a production standpoint, 

the format reduced the amount 
of time spent in setting heads, but 
increased the time in setting body 
type, because more type is needed. 
Further, it slowed the makeup, be- 
cause a close following of classifica- 
tions made it necessary that all ma- 
terial for such a grouping be in hand 
before the page could be (filled. 
Standard makeup is a makeup by 
columns, while the Time format de- 
mands makeup in page units. The 
man making up a standard page 
usually can place stories as they 


come up to the makeup stone, leav- 
ing holes for late stories. This proved 
not feasible in the format under dis- 
cussion, because misjudgment might 
mean running type back two or three 
or more columns to adjust the error. 

Under standard practice, late 
stories in any grouping can be saved 
for page 1 or the break page, and 
the makeup man can get his inside 
pages out of the way as quickly as he 
has type. With the Time format, 
there is little saving of items from 
other classifications for page 1. 

Another factor in make-up, of 
course, is the problem of advertising 
on the standard-size page. In the 
small paper, particularly, it is im- 
possible to leave more than page 1 
entirely open. Placing of advertise- 
ments and variation of advertising 
demands does not always fit in 
closely with plans for departmentali- 
zation. This factor, again, is not so 
apparent in working with the smaller 
magazine page, because proportion- 
ately more small pages can be left 
open than can large pages. Further- 
more, there is a stricter limit on the 
size of advertisement for a small 
page than for a large page. 

All in all, it was an interesting 
experiment, and indicated that re- 
vision of newspaper makeup in 
standard-size papers must follow 
some other lines than those devel- 
oped by Time for news magazine 
use. The tabloid page would present 
some of the difficulties found in the 
standard-size page, but the format 
would be much more adaptable to 
that size than to the eight-column 
page. The smaller the page and the 
greater the number of pages, the less 
complication there is in making up 
on a departmental basis. 
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PropaGaANDA For War—Txe Cam- 
PAIGN AGAINST AMERICAN NEv- 
TRALITY, 1914-1917. By H. C. Pe- 
terson. Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1939. 
viii + 357 pp. $3.00. 


HIS book was expected to com- 

mand attention because it had 
made use of material hitherto unex- 
plored, the American Press Resumés 
issued by Wellington House, British 
propaganda headquarters during the 
last war. Only 16 or 17 per cent. of 
the material, according to the 1000- 
odd footnotes, is based on this 
source. Between pages 180-266, in- 
cluding the chapter on the reactions 
of the administration to the war up 
to February, 1916, concerning which 
the author declares that “Wilson’s 
extravagant partisanship was a prod- 
uct of the idealistic British propa- 
ganda,” and the chapter, “Who 
Kept Us Out of War?” material from 
the A. P. R. is only drawn on five 
times. Pages and chapters of the 
book are not on the subject of prop- 
aganda, but review the ground al- 
ready covered by Millis, Tansill and 
others. The author seeks to justify 
this repetition by the insertion of an 
occasional statement that each fac- 
tor influencing our entry into the 
war was fundamentally “the result 
of British propaganda.” 

Professor Peterson’s volume is an- 
other illustration of the difficulty in 
reaching an objective approach on 
American involvement in the war 
and on President Wilson. It is also 
an extreme example of oversimpli- 
fication by a single explanation. The 
author, because of his editorial style 
and his extension of evidence by in- 
nuendo, is more of a pamphleteer 
than a historian. In one case he cites 





as supporting authority the insinua- 
tion made by Bemis that the British 
deliberately let the Lusitania sail to 
her doom with the hope that her 
sinking would bring us into the war, 
an innuendo criticized by Max Sa- 
velle of Stanford University in the 
Political Science Quarterly of March, 
1938, as an “error in historiography 
that is too serious to be passed over 
in silence.” Where Professor Peterson 
covers the ground treated by Millis 
and Tansill, especially regarding 
such factors as our economic involve- 
ment with the Allied cause, his con- 
tribution is primarily an extension 
by implication of their theses. 
Interesting as the American Press 
Resumés are, there is a justifiable 
question as to their value as an ac- 
curate measure of American public 
opinion and even more as to their 
adequateness as an appraisal of the 
effectiveness of British propaganda 
in the United States. Wellington 
House representatives obviously 
would be inclined to make the most 
favorable reports to their superiors 
in London. Except for a scant half 
dozen A. P. R. (pp. 333-84) which 
specifically refer to “permeation of 
the American press by British influ- 
ence,” the resumés cited by Professor 
Peterson are digests of American 
news and editorial comments, the 
type of information service main- 
tained through the period of the 
Paris peace conference and presum- 
ably continued by embassies in vary- 
ing degrees of detail since then. If 
there had been further direct proof 
that the A. P. R. were a part of the 
British propaganda machinery — 
rather than a press review used to 
guide policy—the author presumably 
would have presented it with greater 
evidence. 


Book Reviews 


In discussing British “propagan- 
da,” Professor Peterson seems un- 
able to admit the possibility that any 
American could conceivably on his 
own initiative have had any pro-Ally 
sympathy or any antagonism against 
Germany. Paying little attention to 
the indigenous American opinion in 
1914 towards the Entente and the 
Central powers and giving no con- 
sideration to the possibility that 
British propaganda could not have 
been effective unless it coincided 
with American preconceptions, the 
author would create the conviction 
that American opinion was com- 
pletely hypnotized. In his opinion, 
apparently, any one who was articu- 
lately pro-Ally or anti-German was 
either a gull or an “American prop- 
agandist,” “an Anglo - American 
friend,” or a “native volunteer.” 
Yet he discounts German propa- 
ganda activities in the United States 
‘because they “convinced few people 
who were not already adherents of 
the German cause.” His stretching of 
the term “propaganda” and “propa- 
gandist” leave them little meaning. 

In his chapter on British propa- 
ganda, the author takes up its ex- 
ploitation of the violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality in seven lines and 
gives six times that space in listing 
treaty violations by other countries, 
including those by the United States 
with the Indians, and, in citing the 
German complaints. The Germans, 
the author points out, were really no 
worse than others. Citing these prec- 
edents perhaps furnishes a pragmatic 
justification for the invasion of Bel- 
gium but it does not evaluate the 
effect of that act on neutral world 
opinion, regardless of British prop- 
aganda. 

Professor Peterson holds a poor 
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opinion of newspapers and news- 
paper men, and his bias sometimes 
leads him into rather thoughtless 
comments. Complaining of Page’s 
unfitness, he says he is an example 
of the “futility of drafting journal- 
ists into the diplomatic service.” 

Page was what he was, of course, 

not because of his connection with a 

newspaper but because of what he 

was as a man. One would like to ask 
the author if “journalists” made any 
worse appointees than any of our 
other amateur political diplomats. 
The book, unfortunately, has a 
very inadequate index. 
ReeimnaLtp CoGGESHALL 
University of Maine 
+ +” * 

Tue History or THE Times. Volume 
II, 1841-1884. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1939 xv + 
622 pp. $5.00. 


URING the decade from 1850 to 
1860 the Times of London rep- 
resented the best journalism the 
world had yet known. Three men, 
particularly, made it so. They were 
John Walter III, proprietor; John 
Thadeus Delane, editor; and Mow- 
bray Morris, manager. Their activ- 
ities are described in this second vol- 
ume of “The History of The Times,” 
for the years 1841 to 1884, the very 
heart of the so-called “Victorian pe- 
riod.” The first volume, embracing 
the years 1785 to 1841, and subtitled 
“*The Thunderer’ in the Making,” 
appeared in 1935. The second is sub- 
titled “The Tradition Established.” 
A third volume is promised. 

Both published volumes are fas- 
cinating additions to the story of 
journalism, both are high examples 
of scholarship and of the book-mak- 
er’s art. An anonymous “group of 
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past and present members of the 
staff” of the Times has done the re- 
search and the writing. They have 
turned to original sources, to files 
of correspondence and other data 
in Printing House Square, in the 
Royal Archives, and in libraries and 
record offices of more than one coun- 
try. As a result, the reader feels that 
he is, indeed, a party to the thoughts 
and confidences of newspaper-mak- 
ers and statesmen of the period. 


Much of this second volume is de- 
voted to detailed relations between 
Delane and government leaders, 
touching upon political issues now 
all but forgotten. As history, this 
is superb, both in itself and in its 
reconstruction. Yet the journalist 
probably will be more interested in 
the continuing story of how the 
Times contrived to get the news, de- 
spite difficulties; of how editorial 
policies were determined and of in- 
fluences exerted both by and upon 
the newspaper; of mechanical, ad- 
vertising and circulation problems; 
of the human side of newspaper 
making during the last century; of 
the reasons for the decline of the 
Times from journalistic eminence 
after 1870. 

It was on the subject of the Amer- 
ican Civil War that the Times ap- 
pears to have gone most sadly astray 
during the 43-year period of this 
history, and the mistake is not ob- 
scured now. General ignorance of 
the United States, a distrust among 
the British governing class of the 
democratic system, which it regarded 
as inimical to its own interests; con- 
cern for the lost supply of Southern 
cotton for the Lancashire mills; an 
unsatisfactory service of news; edi- 
torials which were prejudiced and 
ill-informed—all of these things con- 





spired to mislead the British public. 


Apart from its story of the Times’ 
development, this volume is full of 
nuggets. It refers, for example, to 
Henri de Blowitz’s claim, in his 
“Memoirs,” that by his efforts a 
Franco-German war was averted in 
1875. This claim, it says, “is not 
borne out by the facts.” We learn 
something of the history of the 
Reuters agency. We discover that 
the press itself had no desire to be 
rid of the stamp duty, a survival of 
the so-called “taxes on knowledge,” 
usually portrayed as a millstone on 
the press, an obstacle to its freedom. 
Through a book-keeping arrange- 
ment, the newspapers actually made 
a profit from the tax and were in 
favor of maintaining it. In fact, it 
was the removal of the last remnant 
of this tax in 1855 that brought the 
Times face to face with competition 
from low-priced, “popular” news- 
papers patterned after the New 
York Herald, and dislodged it from 
many years of circulation leadership. 

This was a turning point in Brit- 
ish journalism, and John Walter was 
forced to the decision which estab- 
lished the “tradition” of the Times. 
He set the price at $d, which he re- 
garded as the lowest consistent with 
sound journalism. He wished to 
make a paper which would be com- 
plete, independent and authorita- 
tive, even if it was not first in cir- 
culation. Accordingly, he and Delane 
and Morris took steps to provide 
the best possible news service from 
at home and abroad, a Parlia- 
mentary report so full and accurate 
that statesmen looked to the Times 
rather than to the official “Hansard” 
for the best accounts; thorough re- 
ports of the arts, the theater, and 
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books, and all printed as well as 
any newspaper in the world. 


The independence of the Times 
has been a part of its tradition. 
Sometimes called a “Government” 
organ, it has supported the Govern- 
ment only when it was persuaded 
that the Government was in the 
right. Consistent in its opposition to 
King Louis-Philippe of France, the 
Times declined his bribes, defied his 
threats. Ultimately, the French ruler 
brought pressure on the British gov- 
ernment to muzzle the Times, but 
the paper, in two notable leading 
articles appearing in February, 1852, 
stubbornly claimed the right and the 
duty to criticize public men, includ- 
ing heads of states. That was just 
eighty-six years before the Times, 
with other British papers, began to 
climb down from that position (in 
1938) in deference to Mr. Hitler. 


In fact, the Times began to slip 
from its pedestal after 1870. Palm- 
erston’s retirement and his death in 
1865 had deprived Delane of his last 
exclusive pipe-line into the Cabinet, 
and the paper began to vacillate 
somewhat, editorially, and even to 
go off the rails occasionally. The 
news service continued reasonably 
good, especially during Blowitz’s 
years in Paris after 1870, but the 
Times was badly outdistanced dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war, espe- 
cially by Archibald Forbes and the 
Daily News. Aggressive popular pa- 
pers were winning large circulations 
in London and the provinces, and 
the Times’ winning staff combina- 
tion began to break up. 

Thomas Chenery, following De- 
lane as editor in 1877, was an able 
man, a distinguished scholar, but 
not temperamentally fitted for the 
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responsibilities of the editorial chair. 
When Chenery died in 1884, he was 
succeeded as editor by George Earle 
Buckle, one of several young men 
whom Walter had brought in to re- 
build the Times. Walter’s eldest sur- 
viving son, Arthur Fraser Walter, 
had assumed the duties of manager 
a few years before, and the stage 
was set for the beginnings of a new 
chapter, not to say a third volume, in 
the history of the Times. 
Rosert W. DesMonD 

Northwestern University 


* * * 


READINGS IN THE History oF AMER- 
ICAN JOURNALISM. Edited by Ed- 
win H. Ford. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (W.P.A.). 
1939. vit-488 pp. Limited edition 
and distribution. 


S thick book of mimeo- 
graphed sheets contains forty- 
three magazine articles dealing, with 
few exceptions, with the history of 
American newspapers. The excep- 
tions are seven articles which have 
to do with the “forerunners” of Eng- 
lish and American journalism and 
with the English journalism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The articles are, of course, 
uneven in value; but they are all 
fully worth reproducing in this con- 
venient and economical form. Some 
are excellent, indeed. The proceed- 
ings of learned societies and histor- 
ical associations have been drawn 
upon in only one instance, but the 
regular historical journals have yield- 
ed a number of chapters. 

Of course no two editors would 
select the same articles for such an 
anthology, but it may be worthwhile 
to point out some notable omissions. 
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Though thirteen famous journalists 
are distinguished by individual ar- 
ticles, the quartet whom many 
would name as the four greatest— 
Franklin, Greeley, the senior Ben- 
nett, and Pulitzer—are not so recog- 
nized. Likewise, such leading epi- 
sodes as the Zenger trial, the prose- 
cutions under the Sedition Act of 
1798, the advent of the penny papers, 
and the revolution in journalism 
initiated by the New York World in 
the middle eighties are not treated. 

It is possible, without belittling 
Professor Ford’s present work, to 
hope that he may some of these days 
offer us a book of readings to sup- 
plement a teaching text which will 
contain large amounts of docu- 
mentary material—say, the full text 
of Publick Occurrences, the full text 
of a typical number of the New Eng- 
land Courant, an abstract of the 
“transcript” of the Zenger trial, the 
Massachusetts Spy story of the bat- 
tle of Lexington, and so on down to 
the present with richly illustrative 
material; and also many of the 
magazine articles in the present vol- 
ume, with the addition of chapters 
and extracts from books when these 
are superior to magazine articles. 
Such things cannot be included in 
any single-volume history text, and 
yet they are necessary to the ade- 
quate understanding of significant 
episodes on the part of the student. 

Meantime the present volume is 
extremely useful. Since only 100 
copies were mimeographed and 
bound, teachers of the history of 
American journalism must consult 
the volume in the main libraries of 
their universities. 


Frank Lutner Morr 
State University of Iowa 


Tue American Way or Lire. By 
George E. Sokolsky. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart. 1939. xxi + 
180 + viii pp. $2.00. 


EADING this book is such am 

experience as was that of fight- 
ing your way, in the old days, up 
Union Avenue from Kansas City’s 
Union Station, long since demol- 
ished, now only an unpleasant mem- 
ory. If you walked up town from the 
old depot—most folks called it de- 
pot, not station—you were obliged 
to contest every step, foot by foot, 
with gorillas who stood in front of 
their shops and sometimes literally 
dragged you inside to sell you. It 
was a harrowing experience. For ut- 
ter shamelessness in merchandising 
promotion, old Kansas City’s Union 
Avenue has never been excelled in 
American business. You could get up 
town for a nickel on the Elevated, 
and that was too cheap, considering 
the perils of walking. 

Mr. Sokolsky’s book is a literary 
Union Avenue. It degrades a com- 
mercial pursuit, advertising, that 
has gained a reputation for dignity, 
some social consciousness, and, at its 
best, a high degree of integrity. Mr. 
Sokolsky dins in your ears the names 
of his scores of advertised products, 
most of them indeed undeniably rep- 
utable, until you hope you never 
see or hear them mentioned again. 

His purpose presumably is to pre- 
sent a brief for the social and eco- 
nomic values of commercial adver- 
tising. It essays an answer to “the 
guinea pig books,” the term Mr. 
Sokolsky uses to characterize all the 
literature of advertising debunking. 

Well, the advertising fraternity 
would be ahead if it bought up the 
edition and suppressed it, for the 
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book can only add to its difficulties. 
One cannot conceive of a literate 
person being favorably inclined to 
the merits of advertising in general 
or in particular by Mr. Sokolsky’s 
insistent and aggressive persuasion. 
Quite the contrary. 

In the preface Mr. Sokolsky de- 
clares his book is “frankly propa- 
ganda for the American way of life” 
and emphasizes advertising only be- 
cause Fulton Oursler of Liberty 
wanted a reply to his daughter, who 
had heard at school that advertising 
was antisocial. A naive beginning. 

In an introduction, Mr. Oursler 
tells about his daughter and what 
she learned at school. Teacher taught 
her that advertising was not truth- 
ful. Mr. Oursler could hardly believe 
that he had understood what his 
daughter said. 


“The teacher taught you that ad- 
vertising was not truthful?” he 
asked. (Page 14.) 

“Ves.” 

“What authority did that young 
man have for saying such things?” 

“He had a book. He read to us 
from it and then talked to us. It was 
something about guinea pigs.” 

“Oh, yes. I know that book.” 

“Tt must have been a good book, 
daddy, or they wouldn’t have it in 
school. Isn’t that right?” 

Mr. Oursler was astonished and 
filled with a sense of indignation. 
Was it possible that, in schools all 
over America, in large cities and in 
little villages, children were being 
taught that advertising was not to 
be trusted? To say he was horrified 
is to state his emotional state mildly. 
Something must be done. This harm- 
ful propaganda must be counter- 
acted. Liberty would educate the 
American public back to the Amer- 
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ican way of life. It was decided to 
assign the difficult task to Mr. So- 
kolsky for three reasons: (1) He 
was intimately associated with 
American industry, (2) he was a 
“reformed red,” and (3) he “knew 
and understood” economics. 


I think Mr. Sokolsky’s failure in 
a task which, in all seriousness has 
genuine merit, derives from two basic 
faults. In the first place, he has 
imitated “The Russian Primer,” that 
classic of communist education and 
propaganda which really was an ef- 
fective instrument in its place and 
time. And a second fault stems out 
of the first; namely, a simulated 
naivete which resolves itself into 
transparent sophistry. 

“The Russian Primer” was writ- 
ten for a naive people. Sophistry? 
Yes, “The Russian Primer” is soph- 
istry for it tells less than half the 
truth about Capitalism and Commu- 
nism. Nevertheless, it was effective 
as a text in the schools of the 
Socialist republic because it ad- 
dressed its message to unsophisti- 
cated peasants and workers whose 
social horizons were no broader than 
the little world of the work shops 
and farms of cottage economy. 

Mr. Sokolsky tries the same coy 
approach upon hard-boiled American 
readers whose sophistication has 
been hardened by several genera- 
tions of a successful industrial revo- 
lution. They know without being 
told that advertising has played an 
important part in the development 
of their culture. They know that 
advertising pays. You look in the 
paper to see what show to attend, 
what store has the best bargains. 

But all these wonders of Ameri- 
ca’s way of life—from Absorbine 
Junior to Zonite (see Index) —, 
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Mr. Sokolsky, don’t try to tell us 
they’re here for us principally be- 
cause of advertising, though you 
do grant (pp. 57-8) free enterprise 
and mass production were contribut- 
ing factors. And, Mr. Sokolsky, how 
can you “prove conclusively that as 
an American you are better off than 
any other human being on earth” 
or that in reality advertising “costs 
nobody anything?” See p. 61. 

Let me be honest. I read through 
chapter one to six (oranges, cos- 
metics, Mr. Sokolsky’s house — 
Church Sani-Seats (p. 100) —, and 
drugs. 

That was as far along Mr. Sokol- 
sky’s Union Avenue of America’s 
way of life as I could stomach. I had 
had enough, and so to speak, I 
turned back, paid my nickel, and 
took the Elevated. There were still 
three chapters left. I suspect they 
were like the last three blocks on 
old Union Avenue. These three 
blocks carried you over the hill, out 
of West Bottoms and into the heart 
of the city. But few passengers ever 
got to town that way. 

Cuarues E. Rogers 
Kansas State College 


* * * 


SEVENTEENTH Art Directors AN- 
NUAL OF Apvertisinc Art. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1939. 186 pp. $5.00. 


ORE time and money are being 

spent today on the art work 
that goes into newspapers and mag- 
azines than on the art in all other 
media put together. In its influence 
upon people, too, so-called “com- 
mercial art” probably ranks higher 
than any other. There are many 
classic examples that art is not nec- 
essarily inferior because it is “made 


to order”— the murals by Michel 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel of the 
Vatican, for instance. And every 
year there is mounting evidence that 
the best advertising art may attain 
all the qualities of a “fine” art, just 
as the best journalistic writing may 
be real literature. 

These are thoughts which flash 
through the mind as one examines 
this latest “Art Directors Annual,” 
with its 340 illustrations of adver- 
tising art displayed last year at 
the shows in New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. Although designed 
primarily as a reference manual for 
students, teachers and advertising 
men, this is the sort of book that 
leaves even the most casual of gen- 
eral readers with a better apprecia- 
tion of the importance of advertising 
in contemporary American life. 

The annual is divided into six sec- 
tions, five of which correspond to 
five major kinds of advertising media 
— newspapers, magazines, business 
papers, posters and direct mail, and 
the sixth of which is devoted to 
new trends in typography and lay- 
out. Each section begins with a brief 
introductory article by an authority. 
The contributors of these articles 
include Gertrude B. Lane, editor of 
the Woman’s Home Companion; 
James H. McGraw, Jr., president 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; and 
C. T. Coiner, art director of N. W. 
Ayer and Son, Inc. The discussion 
in some instances is briefer than 
one would like, but, after all, it is 
the pictures that make the book. 

The illustrations include photo- 
graphs, drawings and paintings, 
some of them full-page and in color. 
The practice of following the large 
reproductions of the prize-winning 
art work with smaller replicas of the 
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complete advertisements makes the 
volume much more useful to the 
student or practitioner who is in 
search of adaptable ideas. 


Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 
7. aa + 


‘Tue New Foon, Drua, anp Cos- 
METIC LEGISLATION, A SYMPOSI- 
um. Vol. VI, No. 1 (Winter, 
1939), “Law and Contemporary 
Problems.” Durham. N. C.: Duke 
University School of Law. 182+-vi. 


N important symposium on new 

legislation dealing with foods, 
drugs and cosmetics is contained in 
this issue of the Duke University 
School of Law quarterly. It covers 
also the control of false advertising 
under the Wheeler-Lea Act and con- 
tains nine articles ranging from a 
historical review of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938, with an 
analysis of its enforcement provi- 
sions. An appraisal of the legislation 
from the standpoint of the indus- 
tries affected as well as that of the 
consumer is given. There is also a 
discussion of the representation of 
the consumer interest in the Federal 
Government and a parallel survey of 
state food, drug and cosmetic legis- 
lation. 

Of special interest to publishers, 
advertisers, advertising agencies and 
to students of advertising problems 
generally are two articles. These are, 
“The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1988: Its Legislative History 
and Its Substantive Provisions,” by 
Professor David F. Cavers, editor 
of the quarterly and former adviser 
to the Department of Agriculture 
regarding food and drug legislation; 
and “The Control of False Adver- 
tising under the Wheeler-Lea Act,” 
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by Milton Handler, of the Columbia 
University Law School, who was 
adviser to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in drafting the Copeland Bill 
in 1933. 


Aside from the actual matter in 
hand, Professor Cavers’ article raises 
several old ghosts. The author 
blames the press for what he calls 
the marked lack of informed public 
interest concerning this highly im- 
portant legislation, and he asserts 
that “the only newspapers of con- 
sequence to give consistent support 
to the measure were the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and William Allen White’s 
Emporia Gazette.” Professor Cavers 
rather blandly concludes: “That this 
policy was due in no small degree 
to the fact that the measure was 
widely represented as menacing to 
advertising revenues seems inescap- 
able.” He then enumerates other ob- 
stacles, not the least of which was 
an apparent disinclination by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself to push the 
measure. Moreover, he speaks of 
publishers in the mass when at times, 
at least, he clearly means magazine 
publishers. 


Professor Handler notes certain 
defects in the Wheeler-Lea Act such 
as the inadequacy of its definition of 
false advertising and the insuffi- 
ciency of the penalties. He argues 
properly that the prevention of false 
advertising is more important than 
punishment afterwards, but it is at 
least debatable whether, as he as- 
serts, “It is within the power of 
advertising media to prevent any 
deceptive advertising,” and that 
“Implicit in the new act is the as- 
sumption that advertising media are 
equally responsible with the adver- 
iiser.” 
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That it took five years to get 
these two pieces of legislation 
through Congress is not alone an 
example of how vested interests and 
pressure groups operate; it is proof 
also of some honest difference of 
opinion. The symposium suggests 
clearly how far society has come 
from the “public be damned” and 
“let the buyer beware” era. By and 
large it is an important contribution 
to a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the present stage of 
this type of governmental regulation. 

James E. Potiarp 
The Ohio State University 
* * * 


A Snort Course IN SALESMANSHIP. 
By Harold M. Haas. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. xvi+157 
pp. $2.35. 


ROFESSOR HAAS’ book pro- 

vides a convenient outline for the 
study of salesmanship which can be 
expanded by teacher or student as 
largely as time and resources allow. 
The fundamentals every salesman 
should know are presented in com- 
pact form. The author describes the 
type of reactions a salesman can ex- 
pect from his customers, explains 
how to find prospects, get inter- 
views, arouse interest, meet objec- 
tions, close sales. He emphasizes the 
sale of consumer goods by salesmen 
who call on individual prospects and 
he treats briefly other types of sell- 
ing. 
A striking feature of this book is 
the unity of purpose in the lesson 
assignments, all of which are direct- 
ed toward the construction of a sales 
manual. Assignment I sets the stu- 
dent exploring the field of retail 
selling, has him choose one product 
or service with care, following the 


explanation that this may influence 
the student’s entire future. Subse- 
quent assignments suggest individ- 
ual applications of theory, collateral 
readings and contact with persons 
actually working in the field the stu- 
dent has chosen, so that at the end 
of the course the diligent under- 
graduate should have a serviceable 
sales hand book. 

Journalism teachers may find this 
work interesting and valuable as a 
reference text in a discussion of cir- 
culation or advertising promotion, 
although Professor Haas does not 
specifically mention either. The gen- 
eral principles of selling herein pre- 
sented, says the author, “have been 
used for centuries.” “How to Get a 
Job” should prove helpful to jour- 
nalism graduates as for anyone else, 
with the obvious alterations for a 
special field. 

The book is written informally, 
simply. Dialogue and anecdotes 
leaven the pages. Supplementary 
readings at the end of each chapter 
include the works listed in the ten- 
page bibliography, which is divided 
according to topics. A complete in- 
dex concludes the book. 

Mr. Haas is assistant professor of 
marketing at Indiana University. 

C. R. F. Smira 
Louisiana State University 
* 7 * 


Writine anp Se.uinc Feature Ar- 
TicLes. By Helen M. Patterson. 
With an introduction by Grant 
Milnor Hyde. New York: Prentice 
Hall, Inc. 1939. 578 pp. $2.75 
(school edition) ; $3.65 (trade edi- 
tion). 


S a hard-boiled, baggage-smash- 
ing, severely practical writer’s 
manual with one eye on the market 
and the other on the cheque-book, 
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Professor Patterson’s new text on 
feature-article writing is well-nigh 
ideal. Her feature course at Wiscon- 
sin is reported to have sold $3,800 
worth of copy in a single year, even 
during the depression, and apparent- 
ly she has held her class to some such 
level one year after another. What- 
ever polite shudders this may cause 
among the painfully aesthetic, every 
teacher of journalism knows it for a 
remarkable achievement. 


In her new textbook, she sets 
forth the standard methods of the 
experienced free-lance which make 
commercial success of this sort pos- 
sible. There are chapters on feature- 
writing as vocation and avocation, 
on finding material, on planning and 
outlining, on the actual work of 
writing, and on the various kinds of 
articles—interview, confession, per- 
sonality, utility, personal-experience, 
and the rest. 

It is, however, in her chapters on 
the “slanting” of articles to partic- 
ular publications that the author is 
of chief value. Failure to understand 
that particular publications require 
particular kinds of copy causes more 
catastrophes than any other begin- 
ner’s blunder; and it is obvious that 
careful instruction in this all-impor- 
tant aspect of free-lancing accounts 
for much of Professor Patterson’s 
success. 

Unfortunately, one must add that 
what she says of the typical feature 
writer is all too true of her own work. 
Her “success is not due to being a 
good writer entirely.” Indeed, her 
style often has a stubborn infelicity. 

Joun BAaKELEss 
New York University 


An Outstanding 
New Book 


Pictorial Journalism 


By Laura Vitray, Formerly Sunday 
Editor of the Washington Post; For- 
merly Associate Editor of McCall's 
Magazine; JoHN Mutts, Jr., News 
Photographer; and Roscoe E.iarp, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 487 pages, 6 x 9, 
illustrated. $4.00. 


This book is designed to meet the needs 
of newspaper workers and journalism stu- 
dents who want to know how to combine 
the physical elements of the newspaper— 
type, pictures, and advertising — into 
pages that will get reader attention. While 
the book is eminently practical, it stresses 
basic principles of effective modern lay- 
out technique. Every factor involved in 
the application of the principles of 
graphic design to newspaper pages is cov- 
ered. Special attention is paid to new 
advances in photography, engzaving, 
wirephotos, feature picture coverage, etc. 
Preview questions, application and or- 
ganization exercises, etc., are included. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 
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New Frevops For Tse Writer. 
Edited by Stephen Moore. New 
York: National Library Press. 
1989. 127 pp. $1.50. 


T is not within the ambit of this 

review to present a dramatic crit- 
icism of the four plays and two se- 
quences from motion pictures in 
“New Fields for the Writer,” even 
though they take up some ninety- 
eight of the 112 printed pages that 
comprise this book. 


The fields that Stephen Moore 
offers the writer are: television, ra- 
dio, film, and drama. In each case, 
except drama, he has a reputable 
authority write a brief (for many 
it will be too brief) foreword. Gil- 
bert Seldes, Boris Todrin, and Sid- 
ney Kaufman are the authorities 
who discuss the subjects in the order 
named above. Mr. Moore has writ- 
ten the preface. 


This little book has a familiar 
theme: those who wish to make a 
living through writing (as well as 
those who occasionally free lance, 
too, we presume) must learn the 
fundamental techniques of the me- 
dium or media they choose to use. 
As Mr. Moore puts it: “The first 
requirement of a writer, any writer, 
is to learn the special elements of 
his craft . . . it is only when one 
knows what each craft requires that 
he can begin to experiment or to 
adapt.” 


The three forewords contain the 
technical “meat”—the suggestions 
and opinions of the experts, while 
the examples that follow in each 
case serve to reflect these discus- 
sions convincingly in the finished 
product. 

This book will be interesting to 
students and instructors who want 





to explore the “new fields,” though 
there are longer and more detailed 
treatments of each field to be found 
in other volumes. Brevity, in this 
case, has not served the reader well. 


A. Puiturrs Breepon 
University of Alabama 


* * * 


Writinc Tue Juvente Story. By 
May Emery Hall. Boston: The 
Writer, Inc. 1939. viiit+229 pp. 
$2.00. 


HE inexperienced fiction writer 

who wishes he could talk shop 
with a seasoned author will enjoy 
sitting down with May Emery Hall’s 
“Writing the Juvenile Story.” The 
experienced writer may find it worth 
while too, whether he is writing for 
the juvenile publications or for the 
adult. Incidentally, it might prove 
meat for parents and teachers. 

Simply written, too busy with 
facts to bother with fancy gestures, 
the book is good entertainment be- 
cause it is practical shop talk, 
packed with answers, serenely polite 
and yet salty. 

A well-known popular author with 
an acrid tongue has said that most 
of the advice in the professional 
magazines for writers is written by 
the fellow’ who can’t for the fellow 
who doesn’t know how. No such 
charge can be brought against Mrs. 
Hall. She can. Her many stories in 
juvenile magazines prove it. 

Her book is a well-organized if 
somewhat brief text, with a host of 
clarifying illustrations. But many a 
beginning writer will value it most 
for the suggestions that save him 
from making a greenhorn’s blunders. 

He may get still better things from 
it: an understanding of the limita- 
tions in the juvenile field and of the 
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opportunities, a philosophical tol- 
erance that covers even editors, an 
enduring enthusiasm, and the dog- 
ged courage every writer needs. 

Mrs. Hall has done a good job in 
a neglected field of guidance. 


Esca G. Ropcer 

The American Boy 

* 7 * 

Tue Printinc Trapes Anp THER 
Workers. By Florence E. Clark. 
Scranton, Pa.: International Tezt- 
book Company. 1939. xiii+154 pp. 
$2.00. 


N 1982 there appeared a mono- 

graph by Florence E. Clark on 
“The Printing Trades and Their 
Workers.” Its publication was made 
possible by the Occupational Re- 
search Section of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, a group 
interested in occupational research 
for persons of high school age. Both 
author and association assumed re- 
sponsibility for keeping the mate- 
rial up-to-date. 

Rapid changes in the printing in- 
dustry compelled a new edition. 
Now, seven years later, it appears 
under the aegis of the same author 
and sponsors. 

Inasmuch as the volume may be 
pointed to as a model for occupa- 
tional studies in other fields of voca- 
tional interest to high school stu- 
dents, it deserves some study. 
Chapter I presents a statistical pic- 
ture of the printing industry, with 
totals extracted from 19380 and 1935 
censuses, so far as these serve; chap- 
ters II to VI are semi-technical 
discussions of the work of branches 
of the industry; chapter VII deals 
with age, nationality and sex of 
workers, working conditions, hours, 
regularity of employment. wages, 
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and both employees’ and employers’ 
organizations; chapter VIII attempts 
to answer questions which young 
persons are likely to ask; namely, 
how to get started, apprenticeships, 
training, limitations imposed by un- 
ions, and so on; and chapter IX in- 
cludes brief discussions of printing 
courses offered in regular schools, 
vocational schools, trade schools, 
and higher units. 

Aside from the addition of mate- 
rial to match new developments in 
the trades, other additions to the 
1932 version of this study may be 
cited briefly as questions at ends of 
chapters, an index and an enlarged 
bibliography. 

The volume deserves criticism 
from three points of view. 

First, it is shot through with in- 
accuracies in its random statements 
of the history of printing. Examples 
from page 14: “. . . Johann Guten- 
berg of Germany is honored as hav- 
ing invented movable type and used 
it on the printing press.” And this: 
“Setting type by hand continued 
until the twentieth century, when 
the linotype and monotype machines 
were invented.” Other mis-state- 
ments and myths are thrust at the 
reader, without benefit of authority. 

Second, it is not technically cor- 
rect in all particulars, as may be 
seen from the following statement: 
“Stereotyping and electrotyping de- 
partments are to be found in large 
printing establishments.” Even 
small-town high school journalists 
would refute this. 

Third, though intended as an aid 
to high school students in small 
cities and towns where vocational 
guidance is not always available, the 
study fails to recognize the fact that 
printing may be learned in small 
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towns. In other words, the focus is 
all toward large-city, unionized 
shops. Moreover, despite the fact 
that many of the very good print- 
ers in the country pursue their vo- 
cation in smaller towns, no mention 
is made of the fact that it is pos- 
sible to learn from them; rather, all 
credit goes to apprentice systems. 

The study is at its best in its use 
of census figures relative to the 
industry. 

Tuomas F. BaRNHART 
University of Minnesota 
7 2 a 

JourRNALISM On Tue Arr. By Dow- 

ling Leatherwood. Minneapolis: 

Burgess Publishing Company. 

1989. iv+100 pp. $1.75. 


N OUTLINING a handbook on 

radio journalism for class use Mr. 
Leatherwood has undertaken a pio- 
neering project which deserves 
praise quite apart from the merits 
of his volume. He has engaged in the 
difficult task of finding and classi- 
fying the facts concerning two styles 
of expression, journalism and broad- 
casting, and so far as his radio treat- 
ment is concerned, he has set a sub- 
stantial foundation for further work 
in this field. 

Of course, the book suffers from 
the necessary compression of its 
form. Many pages leave the reader 
with the wish that a fuller discussion 
were possible. In the simplification 
of ideas there is danger of permitting 
only part of the facts in the case to 
be expressed. One must constantly 
remind oneself that this is, after all, 
only an outline for study, not a 
comprehensive, thorough treatment 
of a subject. 

Apart from this limitation the 
book is well done. The discussion 
proceeds logically. The style is easy, 
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with only occasional touches of the 
“textbook manner.” 

A welcome feature of the work is 
the liberal quotation of illustrative 
material so arranged that it fits with 
the text it is intended to clarify. As 
a broadcaster, I was especially in- 
terested in the contrast between a 
news wire story and the radio ver- 
sion of that same story. Arranged 
in parallel columns, the two ver- 
sions are most illuminating. 

Mr. Leatherwood pays more at- 
tention to the specialized forms of 
broadcasting than reality warrants. 
News processing for the straight 
news broadcast is a field which 
should expand with the develop- 
ment of radio. Stations are coming 
to the point where they realize the 
need for trained writers to prepare 
copy for broadcasts. But it should 
be emphasized that they require help 
only in the processing of news. The 
average announcer will still be able 
to read rings around the average 
writer. Furthermore, a good many 
radio announcers have made repu- 
tations as news men even though 
they have never touched a word of 
the copy in its preparation. The 
processor may be in part responsible 
for the success of a news broadcast, 
but he is usually doomed to ano- 
nymity. 

Every journalism student using 
this text should remind himself that 
it is not his destiny to become an 
expert in featurized or interpreta- 
tive newscasts. The Kaltenborns, 
Thomases and Thompsons are great 
rarities. And no one outside of radio 
can realize the enormous difficulties 
in the way of anyone who seeks to 
achieve a similar position. 

The sections devoted to discussion 
of radio production techniques are 
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sound. Most of the fundamental 
principles of good broadcasting are 
noted and clearly stated. But again 
let me emphasize that the student 
should understand these things in 
order that he may know the medium 
for which he intends to write, not 
so that he may engage in the nerve- 
wracking occupation of broadcast- 
ing. 
Max Karu 

Educational Director 

WCCO, Minneapolis 


* * * 


Newswriters Unions In Encuisa 
Speakinc Countrigs. By Estelle 
Murasken. New York: Works 
Progress Administration and the 
New York State Department of 
Labor. 1938. 124 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed) . 
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wr the rise during the past six 
years of the American News- 
paper Guild with its trade union 
policies, the study of similar news- 
ganization itself, the membership 
growth, general history and rela- 
tions with other labor organizations 
writer groups in other English 
speaking countries and their rela- 
tion to the American organization 
becomes of increasing importance to 
any student of journalism planning 
on a newspaper career. Although 
emphasizing the trade union angle 
and labor relations in general, Miss 
Murasken’s work is a good compre- 
hensive study of these groups. It’ is 
unbiased, thoroughly documented 
and based on the most authentic 
sources of information available. 


This is the second edition, the 
first having appeared in 1937. 
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The first part of the study treats 
with the Australian Journalists’s As- 
sociation, a trade union organization 
organized in 1911. The pre-union 
period, the formation of the six dis- 
tricts and later of the national or- 
in Australia, all are discussed. This 
is followed by a portrayal of the 
relations of the A. J. A. with the 
proprietors, the agreements signed, 
the Isaacs awards, problems of col- 
lective bargaining, strikes, hours of 
labor and editorial classifications. In 
general, it is the most complete re- 
view of the A. J. A. as to set-up, 
history and policies yet obtainable. 

Miss Murasken turns next to 
Great Britain’s two newswriter or- 
ganizations, the Institute of Jour- 
nalists, organized in 1890 primarily 
as a professional group, and the 
National Union of Journalists 
formed in 1907 along trade union 
lines. The history of the two asso- 
ciations, their attitude on trade un- 
ionism, their policies and relations 
with the proprietors and their gen- 
eral differences are all clearly 
brought out. An appendix contains 
a summary of the rules of the 
N. U. J., its code of professional 
conduct, and relationship with the 
American Newspaper Guild. Any- 
one in doubt as to the nature of the 
two organizations and the reason 
why two groups have been estab- 
lished, will find a complete answer 
provided here. 

Canadian developments include 
the history and relationship of the 
dominion’s newswriter groups with 
the International Typographical 
Union and the present efforts to 
unionize the craft through affilia- 
tion with the American Newspaper 
Guild. 

One paragraph is devoted to New 








Zealand which for many years has 
had a _newswriters organization 
called the New Zealand Journalists’ 
Association. 

Miss Murasken’s work was pre- 
pared under the auspices of the 
United States Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, with the New York 
State Department of Labor the 
sponsoring agency, and the National 
Labor Relations Board the cooper- 
ating agency. It is known as “Official 
project No. 165-97-699, and Work 
Project No. 6073-1040. 


Ex.tsworts E. Heep 
* * * 


JourNALISM Anp Lire. By Dwight 
Emerson Mitchell. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1939. xiv+ 
477 pp. $1.50. 


. MITCHELL’S problem in 
writing this book and his meth- 
od of handling the subject show 
clearly just where we stand today 
with relation to high school instruc- 
tion in journalism. From “motivat- 
ed” English classes wherein students 
once wrote vague “pieces” for an 
indifferently composed school paper, 
the high schools have gone on to 
more or less professionalized courses 
in journalism designed to train re- 
porters and staff officers for a now 
very business-like school press. 
Mr. Mitchell points to a new em- 
phasis for instruction in journalism 
in the high school, an approach 
slanted not merely for reporters on 
the school paper but for prospective 
readers of newspapers, magazines 
and books. He sets himself the dual 
task of presenting information for 
the consumer as well as the producer 
of journalism, for the reader as well 
as the writer and editor. 
The fact that in spite of this ap- 
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proach the book deals in large 
measure with the “producer” aspect 
of newswriting, editing, business 
problems, history, libel, and the or- 
ganization and operation of school 
publications is an indication that 
we are still in the half-way stage. 


The book makes a good start in 
the right direction. It blazes a new 
trail toward a general, cultural, ap- 
preciative emphasis for high school 
journalism instruction as against the 
old tendency to make preparatory 
school courses miniature patterns of 
professional offerings in college or 
university departments and schools 
of journalism. It makes a sincere 
attempt to shift the emphasis to the 
training of alert, intelligent and crit- 
ical readers. It is by no means a 
finished product in this direction, 
but it makes a truly significant con- 
tribution. 

In its attempt to present “jour- 
nalism as life,” to give vocational 
guidance, provide professional in- 
struction and delineate procedures 
for school newspapers, magazines, 
and annuals, it becomes a bit bulky, 
but this very all-inclusiveness makes 
it a valuable reference and guide for 
the publications adviser and his stu- 
dents. 


The examples of student work 
presented are especially good as are 
the suggested exercises, which send 
the reader out to examine critically 
both the newspapers and the com- 
munity of readers which they serve. 


Gerorce H. Hotmes 
Iowa State Teachers College 
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Exercises In Hicu Scuoo.t Jour- 
NALISM. By Ear! English. Ames, 
Iowa: Collegiate Press, Inc. 1939. 
vii+207 pp. $2.00. 


| ge caer peat preparation and 
thorough coverage of problems 
met by the high school journalist is 
evident in this workbook. “Good” 
or “excellent” characterize exercises 
in copy reading, headlines, layouts 
and proofreading. Copyreading and 
proofreading symbols are well dis- 
played on inside covers. Exercises 
are well selected and are within the 
grasp of secondary school students. 

The exercises concerning methods 
of reading the daily press, reading 
habits and auxiliary material might 
well be placed at the beginning of 
the workbook in the endeavor to 
give the students a bit of foresight. 
Some of the exercises in this section 
seem a bit beyond the average high 
school journalism course, but Mr. 
English says that their purpose is 
“to encourage the student to con- 
tinue his journalism course after 
high school, not as a writer neces- 
sarily, but as a wise and thorough 
reader.” His explanation perhaps ac- 
quits him of the above criticism. 

For teachers with adequate jour- 
nalism training, or those who use 
efficient text books, Mr. English 
offers a most practical and time-sav- 
ing volume. The book itself is attrac- 
tive, well-printed and bound for 
workbook usage. It is quite possible 
that the cost is prohibitive to smaller 
high schools. 


H. S. Hepner 
South Dakota State College 
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The Foreign Press 
Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY correspondents in every case wrote 
their articles before the beginning of the European war now 
raging. Their articles throw light on anti-war trends in the press, 
public opinion and propaganda that influenced the policies adopt- 
ed after war was declared.—Ep1tor’s Nore. 


China 


NOTABLE development in 

Chinese journalism is the rise 
of the Central Press News Agency 
as the clearing house of wartime 
news. Before its establishment in 
1927, there was no outstanding news 
agency in China. Under the able 
management of Tung-tze Hsiao and 
with continuous support from the 
National Government, the Central 
Press was able to overcome many 
difficulties. 

Today the Central Press has vir- 
tually complete monopoly of news 
supply to every Chinese newspaper. 
It has exclusive privilege to use the 
news of the Reuters, the Agence 
Havas, the Transocean and the 
United Press. More than 95 per 
cent of news of any Chinese paper 
is from the wireless service of the 
Central Press. 

Throughout China, nine C. P. di- 
vision offices are maintained in news 
centers including Hongkong and 
Shanghai. Besides, there are more 
than twenty C. P. news bureaus 
with every facility of news gather- 
ing and news transmission. The C. P. 
men are found in every strategic 
point at the front. 

Its headquarters, with a powerful 
wireless station and a staff of able 
journalists, including many Ameri- 


can university graduates, is now in 
Chungking. Its downtown building 
was destroyed by the Japanese 
bombers during last May’s air raid, 
and Hsiao had a very narrow escape. 
But no other damage was done. The 
C. P. service has never been inter- 
rupted by the frequent air raids 
during the past two years. 


Press Reflects Unity 


Editorially, every Chinese paper, 
from the big national to the mos- 
quito “wall newspaper,” is in perfect 
unison. The only voice heard is the 
voice of millions: “Fight to the last 
and build a nation of peace and lib- 
erty.” Even the party organ of the 
Communists, which was hostile to 
the National Government for ten 
years, has fighting slogans on its 
front page. 

Last year, the People’s Political 
Congress, which is a melting pot of 
factions of various political faiths, 
endorsed a “Program of National 
Resistance and Reconstruction” dur- 
ing its first session at Hankow. A 
proposal to draw up a journalistic 
creed embodying the high lights of 
the Program of National Resistance 
and Reconstruction was passed 
when the Congress held its second 
session in Chungking. 
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Finally, when the third session of 
the Congress was called to order last 
February, these principles were con- 
solidated in a “Program of Spiritual 
Mobilization.” This program em- 
phasizes the superiority of the in- 
terest of nation and of country, 
concentration of spiritual and mate- 
rial forces, and the importance of 
carrying the warfare to final victory. 
The program serves the Chinese 
press as a common foundation of 
editorial policy. It has the same ef- 
fect as the famous Franklin’s mot- 
to, ‘Join or Die’ during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


War Stimulates Chains 


Since the war, the idea of chain 
dailies is favored by many Chinese 
publishers for an obvious reason. In 
the first place, the big nationals in 
coastal ports cannot keep their cir- 
culation without decentralization 
while the lines of communication to 
the interior are cut by the Japanese 
army. In the second place, there is 
in the interior no one city which is 
big enough to support a paper of 
large circulation. The development 
of regular commercial air lines link- 
ing many cities also stimulates this 
process of decentralization. 

Thus when the scholastic [’Im- 
partial (Ta Kung Pao), a leading 
journal of opinion, suspended its 
Shanghai edition, it revived in both 
Hankow and Hongkong as twin pa- 
pers. After the fall of Hankow, the 
former moved to Chungking. 

The most ambitious newspaper 
chain is that of the New China Daily 
News (Sin Hua Rhbao), official or- 
gan of the Chinese Communist 
Party. It has its headquarters at 
Chungking and publishes five or six 
local editions in various parts of 


China. The regular aviation service 
is utilized to send full page matrices 
to its branch offices for reprinting, 
a system familiar in the U. S. S. R. 
Another ambitious publisher is the 
multimillionaire, Hu Wen Fu, of 
“Tiger Balm” (a kind of tropical 
medicine) fame. For several years he 
has maintained several papers in 
South China and the British Strait 
Settlement. With Singapore as his 
base of operation, Mr. Hu’s chain is 
now extended to Penang, Swatow 
and Hongkong. His Hongkong pa- 
per, named Hsin Tao Daily News 
(The Star of the Island), is chief 
rival to the veteran [’Impartial. 


The Central Daily News, official 
organ of the Kuomintang (Nation- 
alist Party), publishes four editions 
in four Southwestern centers of 
population, namely, Chungking, 
Kweiyang, Paochin and Kunming. 

The Shun Pao (China Herald), 
the oldest and most famous Chinese 
daily, operates two editions, one in 
Shanghai and another in Hongkong. 
Last year it had also Hankow and 
Kweiling editions. This paper, for a 
long time the best money-maker in 
Chinese journalism, has made no 
gains since the outbreak of war. The 
Shun Pao has had bad luck. Within 
one year, two members of its staff 
were assassinated in Shanghai. One 
of them had headed the notorious 
Japanese board of censorship. 


Newsprint Shortage 


The most acute difficulty con- 
fronting the Chinese wartime press 
is shortage of newsprint. Its price 
has now reached a level unknown to 
any living Chinese publisher. Yet 
no one knows what will be the peak. 
Before the war, China imported 
$50,000,000 worth of white paper 
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from paper manufacturing coun- 
tries such as Canada, Sweden, Ger- 
many and Japan. Only half of her 
total consumption was met by the 
native paper industry. 

When communications between 
Shanghai and upper Yantze valley 
was cut by the Japanese troops, 
Chinese publishers at Hankow got 
their newsprint from Hongkong 
through the Canton-Hankow Rail- 
way. The price was then $6 a ream, 
three times higher than that in 
Shanghai. The fall of Hankow and 
Canton within a few days changed 
the picture. Later, the price of im- 
ported newsprint at Chungking 
reached as high as $60 a ream, which 
is thirty times higher than the pre- 
wartime price. 

Most publishers use the native 
hand-made papers as a substitute. 
There are many kinds of grass-and- 
bamboo papers. Many modern pa- 
per plants are now established in 
Szechwan cities. With encourage- 
ment from the Department of Econ- 
omy of the National Government, 
the native paper industry is making 
rapid progress. The grass-and-bam- 
boo-made paper looks dark and 
coarse. Its price is $20 a ream at 
Chungking, many times higher than 
the imported paper of the ante-war 
period. 


Newspaper Centers Shift 


The centers of Chinese journalism 
today are Chungking, Shanghai and 
Hongkong. The development in 
Chungking and Hongkong as jour- 
nalistis centers is notable. Before 
1937, most Chinese newspapers con- 
centrated in Tientsin, Peiping, Nan- 
king, Shanghai, and Hankow, five 
largest cities in China. As fighting 
moves westward, patriotic publish- 








ers moved their presses to the south- 


western part of the country. 


Among the “Big Ten” of Chung- 
king newspapers, two are from Nan- 
king, the Central Daily News and 
the New People, one from Shanghai, 
the China Times, three from Han- 
kow, [’Impartial, the New China 
Daily News and Sao Tang Pao, 
three are native Chungking papers 
and one is recently born: the New 
Szechwan, the National, the Com- 
mercial, and the Southwest. 

As a result of the May 4 air raid, 
some plants of the “Big Ten” were 
slightly damaged. The government 
asked them to leave the city. Since 
May 4 they combined to issue a 
joint edition and at the same time 
all but one moved their plants from 
the downtown district to small vil- 
lages in the suburbs of Chungking. 

The joint edition of Chungking 
papers is a good illustration of a 
united front. The staff of the Cen- 
tral Daily News, Kuomintang’s 
chief organ, works harmoniously 
with that of the New China Daily 
News, Communist Party’s organ, in 
one editorial room under constant 
threat of the enemy’s air raids. 

New journals of high standard are 
being established in Hongkong one 
after another. Before the war there 
were more than sixteen newspapers 
in the colony. Four of them were 
well established and had their his- 
tory back to the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. But they are 
too old to defend themselves against 
the competition of the new invaders 
to Hongkong journalism. 

Among the new comers are [’Im- 
partial, the Shun Pao, the Mass, the 
National, the Star, the two tabloids, 
all run by Shanghai newspapermen. 
The most prominent is the veteran 
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l'Impartial, under the editorship of 
Hu Lin, who is considered one of 
the ablest contemporary Chinese ed- 
itors. The old Shun Pao does not 
make a good show. 

Shanghai is still a journalistic 
race track for the old and the 
new. Sin Wen Pao, now. registered 
as an American newspaper, leads all 
others in circulation and advertis- 
ing, though not in quality. The old 
Shun Pao has revived after closing 
its door for more than one year. The 
Eastern Times, as sensational as any 
Hearst publication, is outdoing oth- 
ers in big red banner lines and fine 
attractive halftone illustrations. 

Politically these three papers are 
rather conservative and they do 
their business on a purely commercial 
base. They find aggressive rivals in 
the Mercury, the Chung Mei, the 
Da Mei, and the Hua Mei, all reg- 
istered as foreign newspapers under 
either American or British flags. The 
merit of having a foreign flag is to 
avoid Japanese censorship and pos- 
sible confiscation. 


Education in Journalism 


Education in Journalism is car- 
ried on in wartime China. There are 
three departments of journalism of 
university standing in China, in 
Yenching University, Futan Univer- 
sity and the Central Political Insti- 
tute. 


The director of the Yenching De- 
partment of Journalism left Peiping 
after the Marco Polo Bridge inci- 
dent of July 7, 1937. The depart- 
ment is now carried on under Pro- 
fessor Lowenthal and his colleagues. 
The Futan Department of Journal- 
ism moved from Shanghai to 
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Chungking last year. A new direc- 
tor, T. P. Chen, editor of the Cen- 
tral Daily News, was appointed a 
few months ago. The Department of 
Journalism of the Central Political 
Institute is now in the South Warm 
Spring, fifteen miles south of Chung- 
king. The director is Hsim Ye Wei 
Ma. 

A world press exhibition will be 
held, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Central Po- 
litical Institute, on Oct. 10, 1939, 
the National Holiday of the Chinese 
Republic. Hundreds of the world’s 
most prominent publishers have al- 
ready sent their publications to be 
exhibited. The Department also held 
a Chinese Press Exhibition on May 
20, 1989. Newspapers in the Chinese 
language were well represented. 

To advance the standards of Chi- 
nese newspapers, and those of the 
Kuomintang party press in partic- 
ular, the Central Political Institute, 
in cooperation with the Department 
of Enlightenment of Kuomintang, 
has decided to start a special class 
of journalistic training during Sep- 
tember. The class is divided into two 
sections, one for present newspaper- 
men and the other for the newspa- 
permen of the future. One hundred 
students will be enrolled. The pe- 
riod of training will be, for section 
A, four months, and for section B, 
one year. 

A magazine devoted to investiga- 
tion of every problem of Chinese 
journalism and entitled The Chinese 
Journalism Quarterly will be issued 
by the Department of Journalism, 
Central Political Institute. 


Hsin Ye Wer Ma 
Chungking 
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France 


HE past summer was one of re- 

markable events for the press 
of France; so many things have 
happened to it that scarcely a pub- 
lisher in Paris today could say just 
how free his paper is, hardly an edi- 
tor who knows what he can write 
and what he can’t. 
* This is written early in August. 
By the time it is printed there may 
have been another upheaval and 
further sensations. Early in that 
month the president of the Anglo- 
American Press Association in Paris 
was called to the Quai d’Orsay. The 
chief of the press section exhibited 
a clipping from the London Daily 
Telegraph concerning a new arrest 
in the spy and propaganda investi- 
gations by the French authorities. 
He then issued a warning, the un- 
usualness of which indicates how far 
things have gone. He declared that 
if American, and particularly British, 
newspapers printed further news on 
these cases, the papers would be 
stopped at the frontier, exactly as 
the Germans and Italians do. He 
made one concession: foreign pa- 
pers could print any item any 
French paper (even Humanité) 
published, no matter if the item was 
“‘indiscreet.” 

Foreign correspondents in France 
immediately jumped to the conclu- 
sion that one or more sensational 
arrests were soon to be made; oth- 
erwise the warning carried little 
sense. 

The April decree laws against 
publication of military information, 
against the stirring up of racial and 
religious dissensions and against ac- 
ceptance of money from foreign 
sources by French publications were 


first enforced against a couple of 
minor publications in Alsace Lor- 
raine, where Nazi infiltration was 
charged. 

American reporters began to ease 
off on military information; then 
discovered that the Government was 
helping them along toward a shut 
down in that sphere. On the night 
of June 28 press service cables about 
a military airplane crash were stop- 
ped by the censor. As in Germany, 
these accidents never get in the pa- 
pers in Paris now, although they 
still do in England. 

One of the incidents that helped 
make it an exciting summer was the 
little mimeographed announcement 
sent around Paris on June 27 by the 
Syndicat de la Presse Parisienne, in- 
forming editors that the syndicat 
was filing a 5,000,000 franc suit 
against Henry R. Luce for an article 
in Time of May 8, which airily said 
that the press of Paris was the sewer 
of the world’s journalism. Mr. Luce 
arrived at the Gare St. Lazare that 
very night, looking worried, and un- 
willing to make any statement. Sub- 
sequently it is reported he issued an 
apology. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Luce 
apologized so quickly. If he had held 
off two weeks the Paris press would 
not have had the courage to demand 
an apology, for the sensational pro- 
paganda arrests took place. Two 
men, M. Aubin, city editor of the 
semi-official and conservative Le 

Temps and M. Poirier, highly placed 
business office executive of Le Figaro 
and former business executive for 
Le Temps, were sent to the military 
prison of Cherche Midi. It was 
charged both men admitted receiv- 
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ing money from the German gov- 
ernment, Aubin receiving 1,000,000 
francs and Poirier, 3,500,000. Both 
argued their good faith and asserted 
they were interested only in “work- 
ing with the friends of France.” 
Their propagandistic activity was en- 
tirely outside their newspaper work, 
they asserted. They made their fatal 
mistake when they went to the Gov- 
ernment and tried to get a cancella- 
tion of the expulsion order against 
the now famous Herr Otto Abetz, 
intimate collaborator of Von Rib- 
bentrop. 


Informed persons agreed that 
neither Le Temps or Le Figaro could 
be involved. 


The arrests gave a terrific body 
blow to the Rightist and hitherto 
pro-appeasement press in Paris. The 
Communists, through Humanité, 
went after the story for all it was 
worth. There was much deploring 
of Humanité’s campaign, although 
responsible persons admitted that 
sympathizers with the Right would 
have been in much fuller cry had 
the arrested men been radicals. 


Lucien Sampaix, secretary for the 
Communist paper, was ordered to 
trial for violation of the order 
against publishing secret informa- 
tion pertaining to the national de- 
fense. His attorney, Me. Vincent de 
Moro-Giafferi, revealed that in the 
specific article for which Sampaix 
was arrested (by special order of 
Georges Bonnet, according to the 
London News Chronicle) he had 
merely quoted extracts from previ- 
ous stories in other papers. Sampaix 
was acquitted. Papers of Rightist 
tendency were enraged. 

Editors of political papers are 
very uneasy at the moment as they 
see repeated signs that Prime Min- 
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ister Daladier is determined to spare 
no man his government considers to 
be a traitor to France. A decree law 
orders the opening of the books of 
all publications which receive any 
sort of financial aid from abroad. 
This may bring added revelations, 
though certainly every means will 
be taken to keep any more sensa- 
tions from the public. There are 
reports which say that many ar- 
rests have been made for espionage 
and propaganda, but nobody can 
check them. 


Newspaper men are still uneasy 
over the possibility of additional 
exercise of the censorship. On July 
27 the administrative council of the 
Syndicat National des Journalistes 
issued an appeal to M. Daladier that 
the decree laws be not interpreted 
arbitrarily, and that the fundamen- 
tal liberty of the press be not 
abridged by further laws. As work- 
ing newspapermen the _ syndicat 
asked that if there are any further 
arrests, journalists should be dis- 
tinguished from business office em- 
ployees. 


Propaganda Broadcasts 


The story of the French press and 
public opinion during the late spring 
and summer is not limited to the 
sensational spy and propaganda in- 
vestigations. A number of other in- 
teresting developments took place. 
On July 6, for example, the French 
government began nightly broad- 
casts of news bulletins in English, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Serbo- 
Croatian and Arabic. Stations close 
to the German and Italian frontiers 
carry the bulletins in those lang- 
uages. This was the first major step 
by France in its long delayed effort 
to counteract totalitarian propa- 
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ganda with its own propaganda. (Or 
with “the truth,” as the British and 
French like to say.) The next ma- 
jor step was the announcement of 
the creation of the Ministry of In- 
formation, the scope of which has 
not yet been publicly defined as 
this is written. 


Liberté Expires 

Liberté, once one of the most im- 
portant of Paris evening papers and 
after 1987, the morning organ of 
Jacques Doriot, the Communist- 
turned-Fascist and head of the Parti 
Populaire Francais, went out of ex- 
istence in May. It was founded in 
1831 and in 1866 was taken up by 
Emile de Girardin, who was, per- 
haps, the founder in France of sen- 
sational journalism. André Tardieu 
used to contribute and the paper 
for many years was Rightist. 


Neutrality Issue 


As this correspondent pointed out 
in the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
months ago, the French press has 
given more and more evidence that 
the French people naturally counted 
on American help in case of war 
because of the public remarks of 
American diplomats abroad and also 
because of President Roosevelt’s va- 
rious messages. The most complete 
assumption was contained in an edi- 
torial in the mass-circulated Paris 
Soir of May 30. After a day full of 
American Memorial Day speeches 
in which American expatriates firm- 
ly announced America’s undying 
friendship with the democracies of 
Europe, Paris-Soir said of America: 
“No doubt but that the dictators 
must contend with her (America) 
in case of war.” (The word was 





“bagarre,” not “guerre,” but war was 
meant.) 

Then in June M. Bonnet, the 
Foreign Minister, gave an address to 
fellow party members at Arcachon. 
He added one remark which was 
not in his speech as released earlier 
in the day by the Quai d’Orsay. He 
said that if the United States would 
declare immediately that it would 
be involved from the first day of a 
war, a war would not happen. The 
remark was reported by the Agence 
Radio and since the United Press 
in Paris takes the Radio service, the 
speech was headlined all over Amer- 
ica. M. Bonnet would not deny it, 
when questioned at the Quai d’Or- 
say, but asked the French corre- 
spondents to “forget about it.” 
Nearly all of them did. 

M. Bonnet may have unwittingly 
hurt Roosevelt’s plans for neutral- 
ity act revision by the statement. 
At any rate, French people obvious- 
ly felt disappointed and a little re- 
sentful when revision for that ses- 
sion of Congress died away. 


Notes 


One of the most interesting de- 
bates in the French press concerns 
“The Two Germanies.” Henri de 
Kerillis, writing in L’Epoque, would 
have none of this distinguishing be- 
tween the German people and the 
German rulers. France’s great and 
everlasting enemy is simply Ger- 
manism itself, he warns day after 
day. Leon Blum retorts with the 
familiar arguments about the peace- 
wishing mass of Germans pushed 
into war by bellicose leaders. The 
discussion shows an _ interesting 
phase of the development of politi- 
cal thought in France. In case of 
war, it is quite possible that the all- 
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embracing conception of the “Hun” 
may again rule French and English 
minds. Daily scrutiny of the press 
of both countries leads this writer 
to the conclusion that both peoples 
tend to distinguish less and less be- 
tween the totalitarian regimes and 
the people who live under them. 


* * * 


The Holy See, on July 5, lifted the 
thirteen-year-old interdiction on 
L’ Action Frangaise, the Royalist and 
Catholic daily of Paris. The reasons 
for this action are, no doubt, many 
and involved; certainly the result 
will be to give added power in 
Catholic France to the words of 
writers who have consistently been 
anti-Semitic and who have been 


“pro-Munich” and pro “appease- 
ment.” 


* * * 


Early in May, Marcel Deat, a 
former Minister, wrote the now fa- 
mous, “Why Die for Danzig?” ar- 
ticle in L’Oeuvre, a newspaper 
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which has become more and more 
appeasement-minded. Parisians who 
read it wondered if it were destined 
for the same place in history as the 
celebrated London Times editorial 
during the Czech crisis, which gave 
the “tip off’ on the British Cab- 
inet’s ideas. Immediate protest 
broke out and M. Daladier issued a 
countering statement. Fervent peace- 
fronters may actually have been 
strengthened by the episode because 
it provided an early revelation of 
where their pro-appeasement en- 
emies lay. 
* * * 


“Americanization” is edging slow- 
ly but surely into the French popu- 
lar press. Donald Duck, Pop-Eye 
and Mickey Mouse are better draw- 
ing cards than any native-born comic 
characters. Now the French who 
read Paris-Soir are to have Dr. Gal- 
lup’s polls and Walter Lippmann. 


Eric SEVAREID 
Paris 


Germany 


HERE is some dispute as to 

whether Europe is actually at 
war or not. A good case can be built 
to support the view that several 
major powers have been at war for 
at least four years. The guns may 
not be booming, but the printing 
presses are rolling at ever greater 
speed. And a good percentage (it 
would be discouraging to know actu- 
ally what percentage) of the stuff 
the presses are rolling off is war- 
time propaganda. The radio is even 
more seriously afflicted. I find my- 
self rushing madly over the dial of 
nights in search of “straight news” 
in any of the five languages at my 


command. Propaganda is now being 
set to music! 

Since the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment disavowed appeasement fol- 
lowing the Nazi parade into Prague 
last March, it has been necessary to 
observe sharply everything heard 
over a British station or read in an 
English publication. News from the 
Isles now has a purpose, albeit some- 
times an unconscious one. But not 
always, by any means. 

This sudden change in British of- 
ficial policy which brought with it 
directed propaganda has had reper- 
cussion here. Creation of a publicity 
office with Lord Perth as its head 
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struck fire in Naziland, although no 
one would admit that gentle Lord 
Perth can in any measure equal the 
propaganda brilliance of their own 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels. Yet the Nazis 
felt, and rightly, that this new office 
was set up for one purpose only: to 
drive at the German nation. They 
claim to have learned a lot by the 
last war, and that the British can- 
not repeat their “tricks” of 1914- 
1918. 

The press has been filled with 
stories and counter - propaganda 
about the new British set-up. Re- 
cently, a series of mimeographed let- 
ters to “Dear German Reader,” from 
Commander Stephen King-Hall, a 
retired naval officer who runs a 
weekly news review, irritated the 
Nazis considerably. The Commander 
says that he is a private person who 
thought he could do a service by 
presenting the British viewpoint to 
the German people. That explana- 
tion is not swallowed here. The let- 
ters came too soon after the found- 
ing of the new publicity office to 
make that explanation look tenable 
to the Nazis. Be it as it may, Dr. 
Goebbels got to work in his custo- 
mary efficient manner. He found 
time to compose no fewer than six 
columns in the Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter in answer to the letters. They 
have been big headline news for 
several weeks. 

Dr. Karl Megerle, diplomatic cor- 
respondent of the Boersen Zeitung 
whose pen is close to being semi-of- 
ficial, dedicated a learned piece to 
the British propaganda system on 
June 28. And Professor Karl Boemer, 
head of the foreign press section in 
the propaganda ministry, treated the 
subject at length in a speech before 
a press convention in Cologne. Said 


Dr. Megerle among other things: 
The German people will not let 
themselves be bluffed by a British 
propaganda ministry since, in the 
first place, the German nation does 
not have at its head a Bethmann- 
Hollweg, but an Adolf Hitler; sec- 
ondly, the nation has behind it an 
immunization cure; thirdly, the 
spiritual, psychological and political 
elementals of the German commun- 
ity are fundamentally other than 
they were during the world war and 
fourthly, Germans know already by 
and large what this British propa- 
ganda will be. 

Dr. Boemer had plenty to say 
about “lies of the international 
press.” The German press was not 
included in his survey of liars. He 
said that Germany no longer could 
rely on the slogan of the early part 
of the World War: “Let them lie 
while we win.” That way of looking 
at the matter had taught a bitter 
lesson, Dr. Boemer said. He added 
that press campaigns against Ger- 
many since 1933 were very similar 
to the type of propaganda waged 
against Germany during the World 
War. 


Sprechstunden 


The Danzig Vorposten has an in- 
teresting practice, which a few other 
German provincial papers also fol- 
low, of arranging for specific hours 
when its editorial staff may be in- 
terviewed. Heads of each depart- 
ment are required to keep them- 
selves available between certain 
hours for whoever may call on them. 
A list of the hours each editor keeps 
is printed daily with the customary 
notice giving the name of the paper’s 
publisher and its chief editor. 
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Over-employment 


Berlin’s newspapers are feeling the 
pinch of over-employment. The Nazi 
regime has wiped out unemploy- 
ment and foreigners are being 
brought into the Reich by the thou- 
sands. Newspaper carriers are at a 
premium. Signs recently appeared on 
Berlin’s billboards appealing for car- 
riers—women or elderly men. They 
were posted by one of the leading 
dailies. Women mail carriers recent- 
ly appeared in the capital, so why 
not female paper carriers? 


The Czech Press 


Recent figures gave a clear picture 
of what is happening to the publish- 
ing business in the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia. The old Re- 
public boasted 3797 periodicals; what 
is left is 1460. These figures include 
dailies, weeklies, monthlies and tech- 
nical papers. 

There are sixteen fewer dailies 
in the Czech language than there 
were in the republic of Dr. Benes, 
and 219 fewer weeklies and month- 
lies. Technical papers of one sort or 
another fell from 2250 to 1190. 

It can be imagined what uneasi- 
ness prevails in the trade. Unem- 
ployed journalists and typesetters 
have become a problem for the 
Czech government. The Czech au- 
thorities took the matter up with 
their German protectors. As a result, 
250 typesetters were sent to Ger- 
many to learn metal working. They 
were given a course of from six to 
eight weeks, plus pocket money, and 
then placed in private industry 
where hands are short. 


Pulitzer Prize Comment 


Awarding of the 1938 Pulitzer 
prize for distinguished Washington 
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or foreign correspondence to Louis 
P. Lochner, chief of bureau of the 
Associated Press in Berlin, was seized 
upon by the magazine Zeitungs- 
Verlag (publication of German 
newspaper publishers) as the occa- 
sion to assert that thereby another 
foreign lie was exploded. “Thus was 
exploded the foreign lie that foreign 
correspondents in Germany dare not 
report the truth,” said Zeitungs- 
Verlag. That’s one way of looking 
at it. 


Nazi Press Conferences 


Following the example of Dr. Otto 
Dietrich, Reich press chief, in estab- 
lishing twice daily press conferences 
in the Propaganda Ministry, the 
Foreign Office, just across the Wilm- 
helmstrasse, has started a similar 
venture. They are held three times 
weekly at 5:30 p. m., under the 
leadership of Dr. Paul Schmidt, For- 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop’s right hand man. When Dr. 
Schmidt is absent from the city, the 
conferences are taken either by 
Braun von Stumm, a seasoned dip- 
lomat, or by Dr. Schmidt’s assist- 
ant, Herr Loese. 

This is part of the Foreign Min- 
ister’s reorganization of the foreign 
office along modern lines. From four 
to six officials in the press section 
attend each conference. They line 
up behind a long table and permit 
correspondents to fire questions. 
They usually bring along a list of 
“false reports” published during the 
previous twenty-four hours. The ex- 
changes so far have been frank and 
friendly. Correspondents have found 
them useful enough to continue com- 
ing out from fifteen to twenty-five 
strong for each session. The test will 
come when the next big crisis arises. 
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So far, comparative calm has 
reigned, so the diplomats have not 
been faced with too many embarras- 
sing questions. 


One feature of the conferences 
should be mentioned: They are in- 
vitation affairs. The first one was 
solely by invitation. But after that 
others dropped in, doubtless by ac- 
cident, and they have been coming 
ever since. It was explained that no 
intent to discriminate was meant, 
but that lack of facilities made it 
imperative to limit the group. As 
far as could be learned, not a single 
English journalist was invited. 

Metvin K. WuHIreLEATHER 


Berlin 
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Britain 

party but the National Government 
in power. The Beaverbrook papers, 
Daily Express, Evening Standard 
and Sunday Express supported the 
Government on the whole, but de- 
plored foreign commitments. Each 
day they criticized the Polish pact 
and British statements in regard to 
the freedom of Danzig while at the 
same time they urged an Empire 
policy. 

The News Chronicle, supporter of 


the Liberal Opposition, took the 
most critical line of the big national 
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dailies. It was quick to condemn as 
“appeasement” any overtures the 
Government, or even _ individual 
members of the Cabinet, made 
towards Germany or Italy, and they 
criticized bitterly the trade talks 
with Germany. Feeble resistance to 
Japanese aggression and the hair- 
splitting and government inertia in 
connection with the attempt to bring 
about an Anglo-Soviet pact last 
spring and early summer came in for 
a scorching by News Chronicle lead- 
er writers. 

Prior to the crisis in late August, 
most of the papers had joined issue 
over the Churchill controversy. The 
Liberal and Left press was unani- 
mous in urging Churchill’s inclusion 
in the Government, not only on his 
own merits, but because it was 
thought that such a move would be 
a plain hint to Hitler that his tastes 
and wishes could in no way influence 
the composition or the policy of the 
British Government. Then, too, the 
Militia (as the twenty-year-old con- 
scripts are called) were very much 
in the news, and again the “Left” 
press was quick to report any rum- 
ors of dissatisfaction or criticism of 
the men’s condition. The I. R. A., 
A. R. P., and the mysterious affair 
of the Hudson loan—the rumor that 
Britain was to lend Germany an un- 
named sum—have all played an im- 
portant part in the news, but foreign 
affairs were always at the forefront. 


Press Censorship 


Instances of press censorship have 
become increasingly common in the 
past two years. It was the much- 
publicized Sandys case that first 
brought the Official Secrets Act into 
unusual prominence, and scarcely a 
week went by following that inci- 
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dent without some mention of it, 
e. g., the News Chronicle of July 29, 
1939: 


Photographs of the balloons moored 
over London and showing the course 
of the Thames were sent by an agency 
to the press yesterday. They appeared 
in the evening newspapers. They had 
been processed for the morning news- 
papers. Then came a message saying 
that the photographs ‘were not passed 
by the censor.’ The incident—not the 
first of its kind—shows the official 
mind at its worst. The photographs 
had been published and could have 
been obtained by any country that 
chose to do so. An emissary of a for- 
eign country could easily have taken 
them himself had he wished to do 
so. In any case, what possible harm 
could have come of publication? Is 
the Thames an official secret? If a 
Government Department is going to 
censor photographs it might at least 
try to understand how and when 
newspapers are published. Better still, 
it might limit its activities to real 
official secrets. 


Such criticism is typical of nearly 
all sections of the press except for 
the extreme right. For instance, the 
Evening Standard, which is normal- 
ly pro-Government, commented as 
long ago as March, 1938: 


The danger is rather the encroach- 
ment of official restriction upon the 
publication of all kinds of news. This 
ranges from discussion of the strength 
and the movement of armed forces 
known to everyone outside the coun- 
try, and withheld only from our citi- 
zens, to the publication of mere police 
information. Here is the real insidious 
advance of censorship which in the 
end must lead to wide and perhaps 
fatal breaches in the rampart of Eng- 
lish liberties. 


This puts the extent of the danger 
very clearly, and the majority of the 
Press is now most critical of the in- 
creasing instances of restriction and 
censorship. Mr. Churchill, in his 
speech on the Munich agreement. 
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showed that he was fully aware of 
the implications of a policy of ap- 
peasement: 


I foresee and foretell that the policy 
of submission will carry with it re- 
strictions upon freedom of speech and 
debate in Parliament, on public plat- 
forms and discussions in the press, for 
it will be said—indeed, I hear it said 


sometimes now—that we cannot allow 


the Nazi system of dictatorship to be 
criticised by ordinary, common Eng- 
lish politicians. Then, with the press 
under control, in part direct, but more 
potently indirect, with every organ 
of public opinion doped and chloro- 
formed into acquiescence, we shall be 
conducted along further stages of our 
journey. 
Dorotuy Hatse 
London 


Japan 


HE tenor of newspaper editor- 

ials in Japan is decidedly anti- 
British and anti-Soviet. With refer- 
ence to the Anglo-Japanese parley 
set for July 15, all the newspapers 
in Tokyo, including Tokyo Asahi 
(Rising Sun), Tokyo Nichi Nichi 
(Daily News), Yomiuri (Town 
Crier), Kokumin (Nation), Chugai 
Shogyo (Foreign and Domestic 
Commercial News), Miyako (Met- 
ropolitan News), and Hochi 
(News), simultaneously published a 
manifesto adopted by the Nijuichi- 
nichi Kai (Twenty-first Club), an 
association of leading newspapers 
and news agencies in Tokyo. 

The manifesto, in substance, de- 
plored Britain’s pro-Chiang policy 
which led to a series of incidents in- 
cluding the Tientsin blockade. Ex- 
pressing Japan’s firm stand on the 
issue, the manifesto urged England 
to enter the Tokyo parley with an 
open mind and to view conditions in 
the Orient as they exist and to con- 
tribute to the cause of world peace 
by aiding in the construction of the 
new order in East Asia. 

The news of new Soviet-Japanese 
clashes on the Mongolian-Manchou- 
kuan borders flared in the Japanese 
press in the middle of July. Many 
newspapers expressed extremely 
chauvinistic views toward the Soviet 


Union. They seemed to be of opinion 
that if grave consequences should 
follow the Tokyo parley or Moscow- 
Tokyo negotiations, responsibilities 
would lie with Britain or Russia, and 
not with Japan. 

Metropolitan newspapers report 
news of the day, domestic and inter- 
national, in rather good proportion, 
but provincial papers display news 
of the two axis partners, Italy and 
Germany, more prominently than 
that of domestic politics. Hitler’s 
moves are played up in detail. Re- 
ports of Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
guarantee of moral support for 
Japan’s cause occupy large space in 
the Japanese press. 


War Time Effects 


Liquidation of small provincial 
newspapers by the authorities is re- 
ported to have spread far and wide. 
Some quarters regret the official ac- 
tions because some small newspapers 
maintain more editorial “push” and 
dignity than leading metropolitan 
contemporaries. 

Official journalism plays an impor- 
tant role in disseminating official 
views in wartime Japan. Shuho 
(Weekly), Shashin Shuho (Photo- 
graphic Weekly) and Zaisei (Fi- 
nance) are representative journals 
published by the Government. Shu- 
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ho, supplement to the Kampo (Offi- 
cial Gazette), is edited and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Information 
under the Cabinet; it has a circu- 
lation of 350,000. It is sold at five 
sen a copy at book stores and news- 
stands where Kampo is on sale. 
Started in February, 1938, Shashin 
Shuho now claims a circulation of 
150,000. 


A series of pamphlets and book- 
lets, edited and published from time 
to time by the Bureau of Informa- 
tion under the Ministry of the Army, 
enjoys sales of between 100,000 and 
400,000 copies. Tsuwamono (War- 
rior), a monthly published by the 
same office, has a circulation of 200,- 
000. 


Effects of the war with China on 
large newspapers are in some meas- 
ure favorable. A decrease in pages, 
suspension of Sunday papers, fewer 
publication of extras, and rise in 
subscription fees, all serve to make 
large newspapers more prosperous 
and independent of advertisers. 
Despite the fact that the wartime 
boom and war-stimulated purchas- 
ing power of the nation necessitate 
use of more newspaper advertising, 
large metropolitan newspapers are 
smaller in volume than before the 
outbreak of the conflict and are un- 
able to meet popular demands for 
increased advertising space. The sit- 
uation is, therefore, awkward for the 
advertisers, who are compelled to 
beg newspapers for services. 

Those advertisers who ignored 
small provincial newspapers before 
the war started, as far as advertis- 
ing was concerned, now increasingly 
advertise in them. Hence advertise- 
ments in leading provincial news- 
papers, such as Fukuoka Nichi 
Nichi, Kahoku Shimpo, Hokkai 
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Times, and Nagoya Shimbun, show 
a marked increase. 


Keikichi Tanomogi, who succeed- 
ed to the presidency of the Hochi, 
vacated by the late Seiji Noma last 
October, left Hochi for the Mayor- 
alty of Tokyo in April. Hochi which 
had been in the red when Noma died 
last October still seems to suffer 
from financial difficulties. 

In mid-April, Tokyo Nichi Nichi 
carried out inter-departmental shifts 
of staff members; for instance, some 
political reporters were assigned to 
the jobs held by “city” reporters, 
and vice versa. Apparently this was 
intended to prevent departmentali- 
zation and specialization of report- 
ers, and to train all-round journal- 
ists, but the shifts created a great 
deal of unrest among Nichi Nichi 
staff members. It was announced 
that the policy would go into effect 
once a year or once in every two 
years. 


Overseas Broadcasts Expand 


The Ministry of Communications 
announced its new expansion pro- 
gram of overseas radio broadcasts 
which was effective on July 1. The 
new schedule is as follows: 


HOURS OF 
DIRECTION: RADIOCASTS: 
Europe 4:00- 6:00 a. m. 
Eastern U. S. 10:00-11:00 a. m. 
Western U. S. 
& Canada 2:00- 3:30 p. m. 


China & So. Seas 8:00-11:30 p. m. 


Broadcasts to Europe are in Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Italian. 
“News flash” of the China-South 
Seas program is given in Japanese, 
English, French, and Chinese. 

Cuuco Korto 
Seattle 
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South America 


—_ work of Alberto Caprile, Jr., 
representing La Nacion of Bue- 
nos Aires in New York, shows the 
worth of maintaining Argentine rep- 
resentatives in foreign lands. At 
present there is only one other in- 
stance of a newspaper employing a 
special foreign correspondent, that 
of R. Laenz Hayes, whom La Prensa 
keeps in Paris. Generally the South 
American newspapers limit them- 
selves to the special services of news 
agencies like the Associated Press, 
United Press and Havas or publish 
only those contracted for with 
European journalists, especially in 
Spain, Italy and England. 

Caprile reveals a real understand- 
ing of problems in the United States 
as a result of a fairly long period of 
residence in the country. In earlier 
years he studied in a school of jour- 
nalism in the United States. Al- 
though some North Americans re- 
siding in Buenos Aires have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with his 
dispatches they are now beginning 
to note the benefits resulting from 
the dissipation of misunderstandings 
that exist on the part of groups who 
desire to develop trade between the 
United States and South America. 

The position of Caprile could be 
compared to that of the American 
correspondents in London during the 
European crisis who, though expos- 
ing British difficulties, no doubt are 
not seeking to diminish friendly feel- 
ing in the United States. 

Putting this problem in the re- 
stricted domain of journalistic tech- 


nique, it is indicative of great prog- 
ress that an Argentine paper should 
keep its own special representative 
in the United States so that he may 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
its life and customs. 

* * * 

The Argentine Congress has ap- 
proved a law combining funds for 
the retirement of journalists with 
contributions taken from salaries, 
participation in management, and a 
governmental subsidy which is taken 
from official advertising, among other 
sources. It is not known if the law 
can be applied normally because the 
resistance to it of some of the 
dailies and reviews, has not yet been 
overcome. It is possible that consti- 
tutionality of the law will be an is- 
sue in the courts. 


Brazil 


The government has ordered that 
from now on all foreign newspapers 
published within the country must 
publish in translation the substance 
of all items which are printed in a 
foreign language. A similar project 
was presented a short time ago to 
the Argentine Congress but appar- 
ently it will not be considered. 
These proposals are defended on the 
ground that immigrants can be as- 
similated more rapidly if papers are 
published only in the native lang- 
uage. They are the result also of the 
recent agitation centered around the 
denunciations of German infiltration 
in Brazil and the Argentine. 


Cartos D. VIALE 
Buenos Aires 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


May, June and July, 1939 


Edited by Frep E. Merwrn, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Henry L. Smiru, University 
of Kansas. 


Articles relating to the press continue to cover a wide range of subjects during 
the current quarter. The current situation with reference to advertising linage 
attracted a good deal of interest and suggestions for improvement were numerous. 
The development of facsimile broadcasting of news and the activities of the 
Federal Communications Commission were discussed in several articles. Various 
writers commented on the protracted strike of the American Newspaper Guild 
against the two Hearst dailies in Chicago, while officials of the Guild turned their 
attention to the San Francisco convention. 


Advertising 

Anonymous. Ads in Suburban Weekly Outpull All Competitive Media, Chicago 
University Study Proves. American Press 57:9 pl, July. 

—— AFA Attacks Textbook; Defends Advertising. E&P 72:24 p9, June 17. 
Writings of Columbia professor draws ire of advertisers. 

—— Bulk of Chain Store Ads Go to Newspapers. E&P 72:26 p10, July 1. 

—— Gamble Suggests 15 Points for Newspaper Advertising. E&P 72:26 p3, July 1. 
Executive secretary of 4-A lists recommendations for advancement of medium. 

—— June Linage Up 6.7%; All Classifications Ahead. E&P 72:29 p34, July 22. 

—— Merchants Using Space Daily Say Ads Aided Expansion. E&P 72:21 p65, 
May 27. 

—— New Food Law in Effect. Printers’ Ink 187:13 p17, June 29. 

—— Newspaper Linage Ahead 1.1% in April. E&P 72:20 p8, May 20. 

—— Newspaper Linage Moved Forward 2.2% in May. E&P 72:24 p38, June 17. 
Newspaper Linage on Upgrade, Inlanders Feel. E&P 72:20 p5, May 20. 
Association’s convention told newspaper will receive greater share of adver- 
tising dollar. 

——Sen. O’Mahoney Defends Role of Advertising. E&P 72:20 p22, May 20. 
Wyoming legislator says advertising serves to safeguard private enterprise. 

—— Study of National Advertisers’ ’88 Expenditures in 760 Cities. E&P 72:21 p7, 
May 27. 

ANPA Bureau of Advertising finds $148,713,036 spent in newspapers. 

Carson, Cuartes H. “Package” Plan a Success on Roanoke Dailies. E&P 72:23 p5, 
June 10. 
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Small accounts find consistent advertising proves profitable. 

Denson, C. R. Illinois Publisher Tells How to Get 52-Weeks Contracts from Local 
Advertisers. National Publisher 19:7 p6, May. 

Hossier, ArHerton W. Agency Head Tells Publishers How to Increase Newspaper 
Advertising Volume. Advertiser 10:5 pl4, May. 

Hucues, L. M. Results of Last War Indicate Advertising Need Fear Nothing. E&P 
72:26 pd, July 1. 

Moncuak, StepHen J. NAEA Resolution Hits New Rate Differential Threat. E&P 
72:25 p9, June 24. 
Advertising executives’ association wants stores selling automobiles to pay 
new car rate. 

Pew, Martens E. Jr. New Faith Will Create Wealth, AFA Says—Rose Is Presi- 
dent. E&P 72:25 p8, June 24. 

Werne, Bensamin. Advertising Under the Wheeler-Lea Act. E&P 72:30 pl2, 
July 29. 


Circulation 

Anonyrmovs. Hitler’s Speech Proves Big Circulation Builder. E&P 72:18 p9, May 6. 
Many papers issued extras on Danzig address. 

—— Indianapolis News Wins Carrier Case. E&P 72:24 p6, June 17. 
Court ruling prohibits state from interfering with contractual relationship 
between daily and carriers. 

—— Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune Expelled from ABC. E&P 72:23 p6, June 10. 
Daily accused of repeated violations of circulation publicity rules. 

Branvensurc, Georce A. California Boys’ Monthly Income Totals $258,000. E&P 
72:22 p34, June 8. 
Carriers average $15.35, sales boys $12.15 a month. 

——ICMA Takes Steps to Widen Services to Dailies. E&P 72:25 p12, June 24. 
Circulation group also acts to change status of carriers. 

—— James N. Shyrock Sees ABC as Bureau of Standards. E&P 72:29 p5, July 22. 
The views of the new president of the circulation bureau. 

Henprickson, M. S. A Simple Plan for Whipping the Problem of Complaints. Cir- 
culation Management 5:5 pl2, May. 
Wyoming publisher keeps subscribers satisfied by careful selection of carriers. 

HockeNnHULL, Froyp L. How to Make More Money From Subscriptions. Circula- 
tion Management 5:5 pl0, May. 
Community publishers told to stress renewals. 

Lanc, Frank H. How Metropolitan Papers Handle Street Sales. Circulation Man- 
agement 5:6 pl4, June. 

Wuson, Au. For Circulation Value Let’s Modernize Our News Treatment. Cir- 
culation Management 5:5 p16, May. 


Community Newspaper 
Aascaarp, M. A. Offset in the Country Weekly Field. E&P 72:19 Sec. II, pl, 
May 13. 
lowa publisher cites its advantages and disadvantages over letter press. 
—— A Small Town Editor Squawks. American Mercury 47:183 p69, May. 
Colorful role of weekly publisher called figment of the imagination. 
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Andrews Widens Exemptions for Small Papers. E&P 72:28 p4, July 15. 
Wage-hour administrator finds combination shops not engaged -in interstate 
commerce. 

—— NEA Revises Constitution During Alaskan Trip. E&P 72:26 p9, July 1. 
Members of editorial association act to promote voluntary mutual aid. 
Gerber, THomas W., and Curtis, Hat L. Home-Town Paper. Saturday Evening 

Post 211:47 pl4, May 20. 
The operating policies of the Woodyard chain of weeklies in West Virginia. 
Scunemer, Wa.ter E. Non-Metropolitan Papers Have Impressive Public Service 
Record. E&P 72:23 p7, June 10. 
—— Public Service Has Many Forms in NEA Papers. E&P 72:26 p14, July 1. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

AnonyMovs. Conrad Asks for Answers to Press Criticism. E&P 72:24 p12, June 17. 
National Editorial Association president suggests a vigorous response should 
be made to press foes. 

—— Hanson Refutes FDR on Free Press Comment. E&P 72:20 p8, May 20. 
Publishers’ attorney claims New Deal has sought to restrict newspapers. 

—— Hatch, Dempsey in Tribute to Newspaper Influence. E&P 72:30 p7, July 29. 
National legislators praise press for support of anti-politics measure. 

—— Hugh Baillie Replies to FDR’s Charges. E&P 72:29 pl4, July 22. 
United Press president says source of story which President branded false was 
reliable. 

—— Ickes Attacks Paul Mallon for Column. E&P 72:28 p8, July 15. 
Interior secretary asks publishers to drop syndicated column. 

—— President Charges U. P. With Falsification. E&P 72:28 p6, July 15. 
Press association accused of fabricating story on Mr. Roosevelt's relations 
with Secretary of State Hull. 

—— President Denies Krock’s Story on Sea Parley. E&P 72:18 pl6, May 6. 
New York Times correspondent says he expected denial of story which sug- 
gested that President had asked Hitler and Mussolini to confer with him on 





peace at sea. 

—— Roy Howard Sees Journalism as People’s Refuge, Champion. E&P 72:19 p65, 
May 138. ’ 

—— Smith, NLRB, Names Only 9 Papers Unfair to Labor. E&P 72:30 p9, 
July 29. 


Board chairman limits criticism to small dailies. 

—— Wallace Proposes Press Board to Judge Ethics. E&P 72:25 p14, June 24. 
Agriculture secretary would have publishers in control of agency. 

—— What People Think of the Press Studied in Survey by “Fortune.” E&P 
72:30 p5, July 29. 
Poll shows 63.8 per cent of public depends on newspapers for news. 

Broun, Herwoop. Shoot The Works. New Republic 99:1276 p44, May 17. 
In which the comic strip is defended as being less dangerous to youthful 
morals than the fairy story. 

CorresPonvENcE. Reporters Cry Ouch! American Mercury 47:18 p120, May. 
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Outraged responses to Stanley Walker's article, “The Decline of the News- 
paper Souse,” printed in the April American Mercury. 

Ernrince, Mark. Perils of the Press. Quill 27:5 p3, June. 
The general manager of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal urges newspaper 
to meet changing conditions. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:30 p40, July 29. 
Mr. Robb discusses some of the unusual aspects of the press survey con- 
ducted by the magazine Fortune. 

Setpes, Georce. The Times on Trial. New Republic 99:1279 p126, June 7. 
New York daily reported on its defense against charges of violating Wagner 
labor act. 

TerraLL, Rosert. Who Reads Hearst? New Masses 31:18 p9, June 20. 
Addenda to the Hearst legend and reputation, especially as regards recent 
events. 

Warre, Wimu1am A.LeNn. The American Press. Vital Speeches 5:15 p455, May 15. 
Press defended as being as honest as politicians, lawyers, teachers or preachers. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 


AnonyrmMovs. End of Old Pitch. Time 34:4 p38, July 24. 

Obituary on Wilford B. Smith, eccentric publisher of the once famous Texas 
Pitchfork. 

—— Five Convicted in Mobile Conspiracy Case. E&P 72:19 p18, May 13. 
Group accused of conspiring to silence newspaper's expose of lottery racket. 

—— How Miami News Won Community Service Prize. E&P 72:18 p7, May 6. 

—— Miami News Wins Pulitzer Prize for Public Service. E&P 72:18 p3, May 6. 

—— New Orleans Dailies’ Expose Broke Louisiana Scandals. E&P 72:27 p7, 
July 8. 

Revelations made by two papers produce resignation of governor and uni- 
versity head. 

—— Newspaper Leadership. Current History 50:5 p51, July. 

Glendale, Cal. paper takes the lead in solving city problem. 

—— Seltzer Sees Better and More Intimate Papers. E&P 72:20 p9, May 20. 
Ohio Scripps-Howard editor says competitive agencies will force better 
product. 

—— Sports Staffs Reorganized in Los Angeles. E&P 72:19 p12, May 18. 
Dismissals follow testimony of promoter before legislative committee. 

—— Texas Press Backs Garner for President. E&P 72:24 p16, June 17. 

Brown, James Waricut. Noted Publisher Cites Service of American Newspapers 
Today. National Publisher 19:8 p6, June. 

Mr. Brown, publisher of Editor & Publisher, tells N.E.A. convention com- 
munications raise intelligence. 

CanuaM, Erwin D. The Story Behind an Editorial. Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine Section. p3, May 20. 

On the revitalized Washington Post. 

Kmcuwey, Frepa. What Every Editor Doesn’t Know. Nation 149:1 p6, July 1. 
Editors should make room for doubt in their writing. The attitude of omni- 
science held not possible today. 
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Konan, E. J. Jr., Profiles: Just a Debutante. New Yorker 15:17 p23, June 10. 
Buildup of a society glamour girl. : 

Lawton, Mrs. W. L. Newspapers Help to Curb Billboards in Vermont. American 
Press 57:9 p5, July. 

Scunewer, Water E. Haskell Sees Younger Ideas Saving Papers from “Dry Rot.” 
E&P 72:27 p5, July 8. 
Kansas City Star editor praises contributions of junior staff members. 

Vorct, Wii11am Jr. Suggests Sabbatical Year in Industry for Newsmen. E&P 
72:27 plg, July 8. 
Training period in industrial organizations urged to advance press-business 


relations. 


Education for Journalism 

Anonymous, Courier-Journal Honored at Journalism Week Fete. E&P 72:19 p8, 
May 138. 
Distinguished service awards made at Missouri. 

—— Editors’ Short Course Held at Minnesota U. E&P 72:19 p40, May 158. 
Newspaper problems discussed at twenty-third annual meeting. 

—— 12 Newspapermen Win Nieman Scholarships. E&P 72:18 p6, May 6. 
Four reporters among group receiving Harvard awards. 

Auten, Cartes L. Testing Journalistic Aptitudes at Rutgers University. JournaL- 
ISM QuaRTERLY 16:2 p165, June. 

Brown, Rosert U. Nieman Fellows Found Harvard a Gold Mine of Opportunities. 
E&P 72:29 p9, July 22. 

Curist1an, Brron H. Using the Project Method for Reporting Students. Journat- 
ISM QUARTERLY 16:2 p 169, June. 

Cuurcn, Greorce F. Analysis of Social Relationships in Teaching Journalistic Eth- 
ics. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 16:2 p172, June. 

Girren, Pauuine F. The Human Factor in School Newspapers. School Press Re- 
view 15:2 pl, May. 

Hartmann, Dr. Georce W. The Functions of Liberal Educational Journalism. 
School and Society 49:1275 p691, June 8. 
Examining the status and purposes of educational journalism and outlining the 
unfulfilled obligations of the educational press as it meets the needs of teachers. 

Karcn, R. Ranpotps. Who Teaches Them Printing? Inland Printer 103:2 p89, 
May. 
A survey of printing education in this country. 

Mappen, Apa R. Watertown N. Y. Experiments With a City-Wide Elementary 
School Neswpaper. School Press Review 15:2 p9, May. 
Organization, purpose and problems of putting out a paper for the “real young 
folks.” 

Price, Jack. Medill School Plans Photo Short Course. E&P 72:18 p36, May 6. 

Smita, Exsa and Horn, Gunnar. The Journalism Classroom. Library Journal 
64:11 p462, June 1. 
Need for a Journalism section in library classification. 
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Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 

Anonymous. Camrose Denies Laws or Courts Limit British Press Freedom. E&P 
72:22 p47, June. 

London publisher takes exception to remarks made by Colonel R. R. McCor- 
mick of the Chicago Tribune. 

— Col. McCormick Answers Camrose on British Press. E&P p14, June 10. 

—— Decree. Time 33:19 p21, May 8. 

Premier Deladier issues decree aimed at foreign subsidy of French Press. 

—— Editorial: Fascist Censorship. E&P 72:28 p18, July 15. 

Telephoned information, which was not published, brings expulsion of French 
correspondent from Italy. 

—— England, France Forming Secret News Centers. E&P 72:26 p34, July 1. 
United Press European chief says bureaus will be used if war comes. 

—— Louis Lochner Tells of Reporting in Germany. E&P 72:20 p29, May 20. 
Pulitzer prize winner claims contacts basic in his work for Associated Press. 

—— They Cover China—for $28 a Week. Guild Reporter 6:13 pll, June 15. 
Toronto correspondent claims American correspondents in Far East are under- 
paid. 

—— U. S. Newsmen Chided by French Editor. E&P 72:21 p12, May 27. 

Paris Soir executive cites lack of background during European crises. 

Drerricu, Dr. Orro. Nazi Press Chief Spanks “Agitators” in World Press. Current 
History 50:5 p49, July. 

Reich Press Chief sends round-robin to the German Press stating that the 
peaceful efforts of the German newspapers are answered by war-mongering 
abroad. 

Martuews, Josepn J. Death of Press Reform in France. Public Opinion Quarterly 
3:8 p409, July. 

The rise and fall of the so-called Blum measures designed to control pub- 
lishing. 

Moncuak, Stepnen J. Chinese-Japanese Situation Reviewed by Two U. S. Foreign 
Correspondents. E&P 72:27 p3, July 8. 

Narzicer, Ratpn O. The Foreign Press. JourNaLisM QuaRTERLY 16:2 p201, June. 

Norns, Martin R. War In China and the Soviet Press. Pacific Affairs 12:2 p157, 
June. 

How Russian newspapers report the Sino-Japanese war. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:23 p40, June 10. 

Mr. Robb cites the results found by Political and Economic Planning in its 
survey of American news in British newspapers. 

Wuert, Sir Artuvr. British News Controls. Foreign Affairs 17:4 p712, July. 
Recent restrictions of prime minister charged as being too little and too bad 
rather than too much and too efficient. 

WiuuiaMs, Micuae.. Views and Reviews. Commonweal 30:8 p211, June 16. 
Censorship of the press abroad. 

Younc, James R. J. R. Young Tells Oddities of News Work in Japan. E&P 72:21 
pl4, May 27. 
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Freedom of the Press 


Anonymous. PM Barred from Mails. Publisher’s Weekly 185:21 p1920, May 27. 
New York General Post Office objects to drawings of nudes which appear as 
part of the catalogue for an exhibition of the Society of Illustrators bound into 
the April-May issue of PM magazine. 

— Quill Readers Cite Reasons Why Government Must Keep Hands off the 
Press. Quill 27:7 p3, July. 

BuiuMenTHAL, Lawrence R. No Pictures Allowed. American Photography 33:7 
p492, July. 

Does freedom of the press entitle news photographers to unlimited privileges 
in courtrooms and other public places? 

Butter, James J. Newspapers Fared Well in National Legislation. E&P 72:30 p3, 
July 29. 

Departmental orders affecting press far exceed statutory enactments. 

Gannett, Frank E. and Harpine, T. Swann. Freedom of Speech—Should It Be 
Curbed? Rotarian 54:6 p18, June. 

A debate in which the affirmative argues that anything antisocial should be 
suppressed, while his opponent maintains that the individual is his own censor. 

KENDALL, WrttMoore. Should the Government Take Over the Press? Quill 27:5 
plo, May. 

A political science instructor says “yes” if public is to get impartial news. 


History and Biography 
Anonymous. Cartwheel Girl. Time 33:24 p47, June 12. 


Short biography of Dorothy Thompson. 


—— ‘Hatred of Waste’ Seen as Secret of Frank Gannett’s Career. American Press 
57:8 p9, June. 

—— Ralph Pulitzer, Former N. Y. World Publisher, Dies. E&P 72:24 p8, June 17. 

— — Smart Squirt. Time 34:4 p36, July 24. 
Success story of Paul Clifford Smith, 30-year-old editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

—— Syracuse Daily Suspends After Its Sale to Herald. E&P 72:30 p4, July 29. 
W. R. Hearst retires from upstate New York field. 

CoccEesHALL, Recinatp. Was There Censorship at the Paris Peace Conference? 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 16:2 p125, June. 
British and French officials interferred with dispatches without informing 
American delegation. 

Fianerty, Francis. Canada’s No. 1 Newspaperman. Quill 27:7 p13, July. 
The career of John W. Dafoe, editor of the Winnipeg Free Press. 

Gray, L. C. McCormick of the “Times.” Current History 50:5 p27, July. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, who forged a reputation in a man’s profession. 

Hicu, Srantey. How the Times’ Encyclopedic Mr. Kieran Got That Way. E&P 
72:19 p7, May 18. 
The story of the sports editor of the New York Times who has been starring 
on a radio program. 
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Morenovse, Warp. Jack Knight a Big Factor in Revitalization of Akron. E&P 
72:24 p7, June 17. 

Ohio publisher doesn’t avoid controversy. 

Nevpercer, Ricnarp L. Young Man With Two Horns. Saturday Evening Post. 
212:2 p25, July 8. 

On John Boettiger, the President’s son-in-law, who changed his tune on the 
New Deal since becoming a Hearst publisher. 

Pew, Marten E. Jr. Boy from Missouri Crossroads Now Glitters in Gotham. E&P 
72:28 p7, July 15. 

Bill Corum, Hearst sports columnist, becomes Broadway figure. 

—— Joe Williams, Sports Reporter for 30 Years, Reviews Career. E&P 72:20 p7, 
May 20. 

Rutiepce, Wiiu1aM A. m1. Dean of American Cartoonists. Quill 27:5 p10, June. 
The story of John T. McCutcheon of the Chicago Tribune. 

Scunewer, Water E. Cary W. Bok, $1-a-Year Publisher by Choice, Likes News- 
papering. E&P 72:20 p38, May 20. 

Philadelphia publisher at helm of Evening Ledger. 

—— Fabulous Rise of N. Y. Daily News Due to Capt. Patterson’s Genius. E&P 
72:25 p5, June 24. 

Umanp, Rupoups. Early Press Humor. Prairie Schooner 18:2 p106, Summer. 
Study of pioneer Nebraska newspapers with examples of local sarcasm and 
wit. 

Waker, STan.ey. Cissy Is a Newspaper Lady. Saturday Evening Post 211:45 p2@, 
May 6. 

Eleanor Patterson now is America’s outstanding woman newspaper publisher, 
and she expects to make profitable her purchase of Hearst’s Washington 
property. 

Warre, Wiu1am ALLEN. White Tribute to Walt Mason Calls Him Real “Old 
Timer.” E&P 72:26 p7, July 1. 


Law of the Press 


Anonymous. Coast Reporter Jailed 10 Days for Contempt. E&P 72:21 plg, 
May 27. 

Seattle writer refused to answer grand jury’s questions. 

—— Mrs. Liggett Wins $2,500 Suit from Daily Worker. E&P 72:21 p28, May 27. 
Judge attacks sum awarded widow of Minneapolis publisher as inadequate. 

——N. J. Jury Rules Against Trenton Times in Libel. E&P 72:22 p6, June 3. 
Former Governor Hoffman awarded $30,000. 

Dennis, Franx L. The Right of Privacy: Pictures. National Printer Journalist p9, 
May. 

Hoover, Donatp D. Newsmen Watch Gary Contempt Case. Quill 27:5 p13, May. 
Case first to arise under Indiana legislation offering protection in indirect 
contempt. 

Sresert, Frep S. The Regulation of Newsbooks, 1620-1640. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
16:2 pl51, June. 

Swinpter, Wiiu1am F. Some Recent Legal Developments Relating to the Press. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 16:2 p161, June. 
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The author discusses tax cases in Louisiana and Arizona, AP-Morris Watson 
case, and other recent suits involving the press. 


Magazines and Magazine Writing 
Anonymous. Amazing! Astounding! Time 34:2 p32, July 10. 
Pulp magazine “pseudo-scientifics” and a convention of their fans. 
—— Digest of the Press. Equality 1:1 p28, May. 
A new magazine to combat anti-Semitism contains this feature. 
—— Hush-Hush Ends. Time 33:19 p52, May 8. 
Evasion by the press of the anti-Semitic question ends with the establishment 
of Equality, a monthly journal to combat anti-Semitism. 
Buiacpen, Ratpu M. Magazine of Our Times. Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
Section, p7, June 10. 
On Forum’s contribution to the free sifting of controversial news. 
Cow.ey, Matcoitm. Epitaph for Scribner's. New Republic 99:1277 p77, May 24. 
The author believes “class” magazines suffer when they seek mass circulation. 
Powett, Hickman. Collier’s. Scribner’s 105:5 pl9, May. 
Analysis of the popular weekly. 


Miscellaneous 


Anonymous. Chicago Times Makeup Departmentalizes News. E&P 72:27 pl0, 
July 8. 

—— Departmentalizes News in “Newscope” Edition. E&P 72:29 p8, July 22. 
Boston Transcript summarizes news on page one. 

—— Experts View Physical Side of Tomorrow’s Newspaper. E&P 72:18 p5, May 6. 
New formats, layouts, color printing, and typesetting visioned. 

—— 56 Reporters, 12 Photogs Aboard Royal Train. E&P 72:20 p6, May 20. 
Tour of British king and queen presents reporting problems. 
—— Royalty Receives Press, Event Makes History. E&P 72:21 pl8, May 27. 
British king and queen receive newspaper men at Ottawa during tour. 
——Stern Relinquishes Control of N. Y. Post to George Backer. E&P 72:25 pll, 
June 24. 
New publisher is president of Jewish Telegraphic Agency. 

Moncuak, StrepHen J. George Backer Wants N. Y. Post to “Serve Will of the 
Majority.” E&P 72:29 p7, July 22. 

Potiarp, James E. The Plight of the College Press. Quill 27:5 p6, May. 

Watss, Ricnarp J. and GuterMan, Norsert. Not in the Cables. New Republic 
99:1281 p185, June 21. 
Reports on China guerilla cooperatives and French methods of winning Italian 
desert subjects. 

Watson, Etmo Scort. History Is My Hobby. Quill 27:5 p6, June. 
The author of syndicated historical features tells how he prepares his material. 


News Gathering and News Writing 
Anonymous. O.K., England. Time 33:25 p59, June 19. 
British press reports on U. S. reception of King and Queen. 
—— Royal Press. Time 33:22 p45, May 29 
Highlights in the American Press coverage of the British royal couple. 
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—— Sports Editor Needs Originality Says Arch Ward. E&P 72:21 p38, May 27. 
Chicago Tribune writer pleads for more enterprise. 
—— Tom Stokes Won Reporting Honor with Accuracy. E&P 72:18 p8, May 6. 
Pulitzer prize winner wrote series on WPA electioneering in Kentucky. 
Branpt, Raymonp. President’s Press Conference. Survey Graphic 28:7 p446, July. 
Interpretation of a curious American custom, from Theodore to Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Broun, Herwoop. What’s the Rush? New Republic 99:1283 p249, July 5. 
On the needlessness of deadlines. 

CarsweLL, H. J. Reporters Will Come and Get It. Nation’s Business 27:5 p36, 
May. 
Business has many stories that editors would like to print. 

Gress, Wotcort. The Wayward Press: Adoration of the Magi. New Yorker 15:19 
p30, June 24. 
Rib poking at the way the newspapers reported the visit of the British 
king and queen. 

Misse_witz, Henry’F. So Off I Went to Hollywood. Quill 27:5 p3, May. 
The author discusses some of the problems involved in writing for the movies. 

Pew, Marten E. Jr. Mrs. FDR Tells of Writing While Hostess to Royalty. E&P 
72:24 p32, June 17. 
Mrs. Roosevelt met syndicate’s deadline for her column by careful organiza- 
tion of time. 

Riwines, J. Wizxarp. “Stick to News” Is Maxim for Success in Publicity. College 
Publicity Digest 21:9 p38, May-June. 

Txsompson, Dorotuy. Writing Contemporary History. Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture 20:4 p18, May 20. 
Problems of present day journalists who must interpret as well as report 
events. 

Wuson, Ear. Literature Under the Gun. Commentator 5:5 p8, June. 
Problems of rewrite man. 

WriuiaMs, Micuaz.. Views and Reviews. Commonweal 30:2 p42, May 5. 
Need for an accredited press representative at the Vatican to handle cor- 
respondents. 

—— Views and Reviews. Commonweal 30:10 p255, June 30. 
Supplementing press reports with travel, direct observation and interviews. 


Newspaper Guild and Employer-Employe Relationships 


——A Little Word Worth Millions? Guild Reporter 6:11 p8, May 15. 
The writer accuses the New York Times of basing its case against the Guild 
on the word “bias.” 


——ANG Tells Strike Facts to Hearst Stockholders. Guild Reporter 6:13 pl, 
June 15. 
Guild urges those with money at stake to check alleged losses on Chicago 
papers against which strike is in progress. 

—— Chicago Guild Files Charges Against Tribune. E&P 72:24 p8, June 17. 
Tells Labor Board paper discriminates against Guild employes. 

—— Guild Aids Daily Against Unfair Trade Tactics. E&P 72:29 p34, July 22. 
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—— Guild v. Times. Time 33:18 p59, May 1. 

Testimony on dispute between the New York Times and the poe News- 

paper Guild. 

Hearst Recognizing Guild on Industrial Base in West. Guild Reporter 6:11 pl, 

May 15. 

Guild sees gains in new agreements. 

—— Hearst Signs with Guild in Milwaukee. E&P 72:27 p4, July 8 

—— Important ANG Code Changes Urged. Guild Reporter 6:15 p4, July 15. 
Executive board asks convention to lighten assessment load on low salary 
group. 

—— ’39 Contract Gains Air New Problems; IEB Body Reviews Year’s Bargaining. 
Guild Reporter 6:15 p6, July 15. 

—— Philadelphia Signs Up McLean’s Bulletin. Guild Reporter 6:13 pl, June 15. 

—— San Francisco Papers Sign for Guild Shop. E&P 72:30 p8, July 29. 
Four out of five new employes must join Guild under new pact. 

—— The Air Is “Free”—Until Strikers Seek to Use It. Guild Reporter 6:13 p4, 
June 15. 
Guild claims Chicago stations will not sell time to striking Hearst employes. 

—— Times Signs with Guild in Chicago. E&P 72:30 p38, July 29 
Contract contains clause giving Guild right to suggest names when vacancies 
arise. 

—— Units Hit Hearst “Economies” Levied for Fight in Chicago. Guild Reporter 
6:12 pl, June 1. 
Guilds on other papers ask management to end Chicago strike. 

Moncuak, SrepHen J. Cost of Guild “Victory” High, Wilkes-Barre Finds. E&P 
72:18 pl2, May 6. 
Writer claims community regrets merger of two evening newspapers. 





Newspaper Production and Management 

Anonymous. Milwaukee Unions Buy Daily Paper. Business Week p38, June 8. 
Post is sold to A.F.L. organizations which promise to publish a liberal, not 
a labor paper. 

—— Philadelphia Story. Time 38:26 p36, June 26. 
Survey of Philadelphia’s four daily newspapers. 

Benprner, Rosert and Wecusiter, James. From Scripps to Howard. Nation 
148:20 p553, May 13. 
Newspaper chain swings to the Right under Roy Howard’s management. 

Lee, Atrrep McCuuna. Trends Affecting the Daily Newspaper. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 3:3 p497, July. 
Dr. Lee discusses trends toward one-newspaper cities, radio affiliations, and 
financial stability. 

Photography 

Anonymous. AP Wirephoto Inaugurates Color Photo Transmission. E&P 72:24 
p3, June 17. 

CranpaLt, We ts. Stillies. A Panacea for the Dull Newspaper Photograph. Amer- 
ican Photography 38:7 p547, July. 
Building up a good picture story out of a routine assignment. 
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Price, Jack. Cameramen, Newsmen Protected by N. Y. Bill. E&P 72:23 p36, 
June 10. 
Assault bill covers pursuit of occupation in any public place or gathering. 





Be tt: Public Opinion 

* aan Anonymous. Press v. Lindbergh. Time 33:25 p20, June 19. 

Bek, How the press succumbed to mob hysteria. 

: ar Hurcuinson, Paut. Who Makes Public Opinion? Survey Graphic 28:6 p373, June. \ 
Pee Affects of polls, press, and propaganda on lawmakers, and the significance of 

mi such pressure. 

Bi“ Warner, Lucien. The Reliability of Public Opinion Surveys. Public Opinion 

eee Quarterly. 3:3 p76, July. 


a r ‘ Publicity and Propaganda 
Bt AnonyMovs. Report Tells How Bell Telephone Cultivates Press. E&P 72:24 p42, 
feos June 17. 
Os hag “Judicious placing of advertising” and “cultivation” of reporters charged in 
a ty Federal Communications Commission findings. 
eee Lasswe.tLt, Harotp D. The Propagandist Bids For Power. American Scholar 8:3 
: i p350, Summer. 
Bi “4, Controlled pressure seen as both a slave and master. 
ar Mock, James R., and Larson, Cepric. Activities of the Mexico Section of the 
‘ee Creel Committee, 1917-1918. JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY 16:2 p136, June. 
3 Rernoips, Mary T. The General Staff as a Propaganda Agency, 1908-1914. Public 
, Opinion Quarterly 3:3 p391, July. 
aon A discussion of the activities of the American War department in the period 
ee preceding the World war. 

nt Radio and the Press 
o* Anonymous. AP Allows Sponsorship of News Broadcasts. E&P 72:22 p4, June 8. 
bes ti Member papers may use copy with or without commercial sponsorship by 
e paying extra assessment. 





7 * —— Broadcasters Adopt a Code Covering News, Advertising. E&P 72:28 pé5, 
eat July 15. 
ape Fair and accurate news reports included in statement on ethics. 
aa —— Congress Formally Recognizes Radio with Gallery Facilities. Broadcasting 
ie 16:9 p13, May 1. 
ewe —— Herald Tribune Has Facsimile Paper at N. Y. Fair. E&P 72:18 pl4, May 6. 
yee | —— No FCC Editing of Overseas Broadcasts. E&P 72:29 pll, July 22. 
+ Commission denies censorship charge but says scripts must be designed for 
Pets 4 foreign audiences.’ 


wee ——One-Third of All Radio Stations Are “In the Red.” E&P 72:27 pl4, July & 
Anta Communications commission finds 240 of 660 stations losing money. 


Pa —R.M.A. On Television. Printer’s Ink 187:12 p34, June 22. 
PAY RS Radio manufacturers feel television coming slowly but surely. 
PRS. — Roosevelt Praises Radio, Raps Press. Broadcasting 16:10 p9, May 15. /. 


Va. President says radio permits half truths to be conquered. 
—— Single Control of Press, Radio Allowed by FCC. E&P 72:26 p4, July 1. 
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Cor, Rosert L. Facsimile Carries On. Printer’s Ink 187:9 p17, June 1. 
A description of the facsimile broadcasts sponsored by the St: Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 
—— Facsimile Must Be Speedier. Says Expert. E&P 72:23 pl?, June 10. 
Denison, Merriiu. Freedom, Radio, and the F.C.C. Harpers 178:1068 p629, May. 
An interpretation of the work of the communications commission. 
Hamitron, Guy C. Newspapers by Radio; Facsimile Makes Good. Printers’ Ink 
187:5 pll. May 4. 
The experiments of the McClatchy Newspapers with facsimile broadcasts. 
Jounston, Ava. Now What Can We Do with Television? Saturday Evening Post 
211:47 p20, May 20. 
‘Werne, Bensamin. Radio Censorship and Federal Regulation. E&P 72:27 pl6, 
July 8. 
An interpretation of the F.C.C. ruling on international broadcasts. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 
April, May and June, 1939 


Edited by Raupu O. Narzicer, University 
of Minnesota. 


British newspapermen’s journals emphasized during this quarter the plans for 
a Ministry of Information and measures to assure working agreements between the 
press and government in war time. Less emphasis than during the preceding quarter 
was given to controversy concerning the Official Secrets Acts and to charges that 
government officials favored restrictions on press freedom. Exemptions for news- 
paper men under the conscription laws, the manner in which “D” notices to news- 
papers—designed to suppress certain items of news in the national interest—were 
being handled, consultations among press representatives and government officials 
in the interests of war preparedness, and developments in the press offices of gov- 
ernment departments were widely discussed. Plans for an emergency were leading 
news topics. 


British Press 

Anonymous. A Review of London’s Suburban Press. Newspaper World 42:2151 
p35, April 1. 

—— Daily Telegraph Change Was Secret Till 5 p.m. Monday. World’s Press News 
21:530 pl, April 27. 
Front page becomes main news page instead of advertising page. 

—— Editorial Staffs Placed on the List of Reserved Occupations. Institute of 
Journalists’ Journal 27:272 p95, May. 
Newspaper men over 30 years of age granted certain exemptions from national 
service in time of war. 
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—— Government Seeks Editors’ Reactions on Policy. World’s Press News 21:5382 
pl, May 11. 
British government circularizes provincial papers. 

—— Journalists and Registration for Special War Work. Newspaper World 42:2156 
pl, May 6. 
Conferences held to establish the position of journalists relative to the Central 
Register, which the British government is employing to classify persons who 
are qualified for special duties in time of war. 

—— Newspaper Companies Maintain Good Distribution. World’s Press News 
21:535 p2, June 1. 
A survey of newspaper stocks and profits. 

—— Newspaper Share Prices Reflect Political Fears. World’s Press News 21:528 
p35, April 18. 

—— Ownership of London Newspapers. Newspaper World 42:2162 p7, June 17. 
Taken from an analysis by Lord Camrose in London Daily Telegraph. 

—— Political Situation Has Helped Depress Newspaper Shares. World’s Press 
News 21:531 p29, May 4. 

——Preparing Emergency Plans for the Press. Newspaper World 42:2155 p2, 
April 29. 

—— Some of the Leading Welsh Newspapers. Newspaper World 42:2157 p35, May 
18. 
Supplemented by other articles on the press of Wales. 

—— This is Where They Learn to Tick. World’s Press News 21:535 p12, June 1. 

Brief historical sketch of University of London journalism course. 

Women Journalists Aren’t Given a Chance in Britain. World’s Press News 

21:538 p2, June 22. 


Censorship and Propaganda 

Anonymous. Baldwin and Journalists Head World Public Relations Body. World’s 
Press News 21:527 p3, April 6. 

New propaganda organization, the British Association for International 
Understanding, will publish fortnightly review, British Survey, as a part of its 

—— D’s—Not Words—Down Whitehall Way. World’s Press News 21:528 pl, 
April 13. 

Whitehall sends out “D notice,” requesting suppression of Malta defense news, 
several hours after the news had appeared in the evening papers. 

—— Editors’ Views on “D” Notices. Newspaper World 42:2154 pl, April 22. 
Example of the controversy in British newspaper circles centering in a new 
system for requesting the press not to publish, in the national interest, certain 
“dangerous” news items. 

—— Fewer “D” Notices the Better, Says War Office Chief. World’s Press News 
21:529 p5, April 20. 

Major-General J. H. Beith, public relations officer, recounts arrangements 
made for British war correspondents in 191}. 

— — Government Support for Council of Overseas Propaganda? World’s Press 

News 21:539 pl7, June 29. 
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Home Secretary’s Strong Attack on Censorship. World’s Press News 21:531 
p38, May 4. i 
Sir Samuel Hoare addressed Newspaper Society dinner. 

——Is Freedom to be Sacrificed to Hitler? World’s Press News 21:530 p3, 
April 27. 
The menace of the doctrine of international press control. 

—— The Attempt to Suppress Lord Stanhope’s Speech. Newspaper World 42: 2152 
pl, April 8. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain takes responsibility for effort to suppress a speech 
made by the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Beaversrook, Lorp. The Truth About War-time Propaganda. World’s Press News 
21:539 pS, June 29. 
Propaganda is a stimulant, not a food. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 
Anonymous. P.E.P. Probes British Treatment of U. S. News. World’s Press News 
21:535 p38, June 1. 
Digests of latest broadsheet published by Political and Economic Planning. 
—— Soviet Lifts Censorship. World’s Press News 21:532 pS, May 11. 
London Times proposes to have Moscow correspondent, following announce- 
ment that outgoing messages from Soviet Union will not be censored but must 
not be “hostile or derogatory.” 


McRae, Max H. Is Fleet Street to Blame for Ignorance of England Abroad? 
World’s Press News 21:536 p4, June 8. 


The answer, given by an American representative of South African Publica- 
tions, is generally affirmative. 


History and Biography 
Anonymous. Passing of a Great Institute Leader. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
27:273 pl25, June. 
Life sketch of late Hugh W. Dawson, editor of Edinburgh Evening News 
and formerly president of the Institute. 


—— The Oldest Provincial Daily. Newspaper World 42:2152 p5, April 8. 
The Nottingham Journal traced back to a weekly founded in 1710. 

—— 222 Years in Canterbury. Newspaper World 42:2158 p5, May 20. 
One of a long series dealing with the oldest British newspapers. 

Foster, Witu1aM. Blackpool Was the First Town to Obtain Parliamentary Adver- 
tising Powers. Newspaper World 42:2162 p26, June 17. 
The Manchester Mercury published in 1778 an advertisement announcing 
resort's wonderful bathing facilities. 


Law of the Press 
Anonymous. Call for Further Amendments of Secrets Acts. Newspaper World 
42:2153 pll, April 15. 
Part of the report of the annual delegates meeting of the National Union 
of Journalists. 
— The Fight for Liberty. Journal (N.UJ.) 22:5 pl06, May. 
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N.UJ. general secretary admonishes members to continue vigilance which re- 
sulted in change for better in Official Secrets Acts. 


New Ministry of Information 
Anonymous. Empire Press Union Examines Press and Government Relations. 
World’s Press News 21:539 p5, June 29. 
——Government Sets Up Foreign Publicity Department. Newspaper World 
42:2162 pl, June 17. 
Lord Perth to head Ministry of Information, planned for war time “to 
coordinate overseas publicity about Britain.” 
—— Information Ministry is Essential to National Safety. World’s Press News 
21:532 p25, May 11. 
Advertising Association’s general secretary advocates “fourth line of defense.” 
—— Information Ministry: Perth Appointment Criticized. World’s Press News 
21:588 pS, June 15. 
——It’s That Ministry Again. World’s Press News 21:533 p2, May 18. 
R. A. Scott-James and Trevor Fenwick recount experiences of World War 
propaganda ministry. 
Tell the Public at Once Why Information Ministry is Vital Now. World’s 
Press News. 21:531 p17, May 4. 
—— The Press in an Emergency. Newspaper World 42:2151 pl, April 1. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, home secretary, discussed the prospective Ministry of 
Information with representatives of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association. 
Anprews, W. L. This is What a Ministry of Information Could Do. World’s 
Press News 21:532 p6, May 11. 
Leeds Mercury editor submits advice to assure that news will be facilitated, 
not falsified and suppressed. 
—— Washington Blunders Underline Need for Information Ministry. World’s Press 
News 21:533 pl, May 18. 
British press arrangements for Royal visit were “officious” and “heavy-handed.” 
—— We Must Have That Ministry of Information Now! World’s Press News 
21:538 pl, June 22. 


Brittain, Sir Henry. Ministry of Information Would ‘ an Excellent Thing If— 
World’s Press News 21:536 p4, June 8. 
Must rely strongly on news, not propaganda, and the staff must represent a 
wide range of special qualifications. 

Cuarke, Tom. Information Ministry Would be Embarrassing to Man of Premier’s 
Mentality. World’s Press News 21:534 p5, May 25. 
If a journalist became director of propaganda, he would “get in the bunkers” 
shortly because he is trained to deal with facts. 





Newsgathering and Press Associations 
AnonyMous. Art of Wireless Reporting. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 27:271 
p89, April. 
F. Buckley Hargreaves, journalist and broadcaster, discusses radio newscasts. 
—— Attitude of Army to Press Should be One of “Complete Frankness.” News- 
paper World 42:2154 p7, April 22. 
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Excerpts from a speech by the director of public relations at the. British War 
Office. 

——Cable Rate Concession to Empire Press. Newspaper World 42:2154 p?2, 
April 22. 

—— Do Readers Support News-Letters as a Protest Against the Press? Newspaper 
World 42:2160 p7, June 8. 
Readers like the style, the close connections with personalities, and the con- 
tinuity achieved by the modern news-letter writers. 

——E.P.U. Obtain New Flat Rate for Empire News. World’s Press News. 21: 529 
pS, April 20. 
Cable press rate within British Empire, excepting Canada, is set at 2% 
pence. 

Froutxes, Haroip. Behind the Scenes at the Foreign Office. Institute of Journal- 
ists’ Journal 27:272 pl08, May. 
London editor of Daily Dispatch tells how the Foreign Office is reported. 

——M. P. Tells Commons of P. A.’s War Preparations. World’s Press News 21: 538 
p38, June 22. 
Post office cooperating with Press Association to assure proper communica- 
tions. 

—— “Thetis” Protest: Admiralty Refused News of All But P. A. World’s Press 
News 21:536 pl, June 8. 
Press criticizes release of news of submarine disaster. 

—— Who Inspired Reuters and The Times Comments on Premier’s Pledge? News- 
paper World 42:2152 p38, April 8. 


Reports of British pledge to Poland offers case example of the close relations 
of the press and foreign politics. 


Newspapermen’s Organizations 
Anonrmovs. Fifty Years of Institute Leadership. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
27:271 p78, April. 
Survey of the organization’s record of services. 
Rosson, Norman. First Institute Pensions. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 27:271 
p71, April. 
Three members are first to receive benefits from new pension fund. 
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News Notes 


Douglass W. Miller, editor 





News Notes must be in the hands of Professor 
Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, by the first of the month preceding publi- 
cation. Notes for the December issue must reach 


him by November 1. 


Notes on Contributors 
to September Quarterly 


New contributors to the JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY include Dr. Glicksberg 
(M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., 
University of Pennsylvania) and Maria 
Constanza Huergo, who received an 
MS. degree in Journalism from Colum- 
bia University last June. 

Dr. Glicksberg is the author of “Walt 
Whitman and the Civil War.” He has 
contributed widely to the reviews on 
American literature. At present he is en- 
gaged in research on the journalistic and 
political activities of Henry Adams. 
Maria Huergo is a native of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. She received the bach- 
elor’s degree at the Liceo Nacional de 
Sefioritas of Buenos Aires in 1926 and 
then travelled two years in Europe. In 
1987 she obtained a teacher’s certificate 
at the Instituto Nacional Del Profesor- 
ado de Buenos Aires and during her last 
year at this institution, she carried on 
research on the contributions to educa- 
tion made by early Argentine newspapers. 
She has contributed to La Prensa, the 
Richmond (Va.) Leader, the New York 
Times and the Independent Journal of 
Columbia University. 

Professor Nixon contributed “Henry 
W. Grady, Reporter; a Reinterpretation” 
to the JourNALIsM QuarTERLY for De- 
cember, 1935. Articles by Professors 
Stempel and Leatherwood are their first 
in this periodical. 

Eric Sevareid, who regularly con- 
tributes the notes on the French press, 
recently joined the European staff of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. He is 


the former city editor of the Paris Her- 
ald Tribune and is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. Melvin K. 
Whiteleather, the contributor of notes 
on the German press, is an Associated 
Press correspondent in Berlin. He was 
heard by American listeners on several 
short wave programs broadcast from 
Germany early in September. Dorothy 
Halse, who joins the staff for the first 
time this month, is a student and analyst 
of the British press. 


Will H. Mayes Dies; 
Once Texas Chairman 


Will H. Mayes, former chairman of 
the Department of Journalism at the 
University of Texas, died in Austin 
June 26 at the age of 78. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at Brownwood, where 
Mr. Mayes attained prominence as edi- 
tor of the Brownwood Bulletin before 
he joined the Texas faculty. 

Mr. Mayes was recognized in Texas 
as the founder of journalism instruction 
at the University of Texas. After serv- 
ing two years as lieutenant-governor of 
the state, he was appointed the first 
professor of journalism at the university 
in 1914. He served as full professor and 
department chairman until his retire- 
ment in 1925. 

He was active in organizing the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and served as pres- 
ident of that organization in 1920-21. 
Twelve years earlier, 1908-09, he was 
president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, and he was one of the oldest 
members of the Texas Press Association. 
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Several Appointments 
Annou for Fall 


Dr. Robert W. Desmond, professor of 
journalism in the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern university, will 
become professor of journalism on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of 
California for the new academic year. 
Dr. Desmond succeeds the late Prof. 
Charles H. Raymond, and will head the 
department for 1939-40. Dr. Desmond 
is taking a year’s leave of absence from 
Northwestern, where he has been a mem- 
ber of the staff since September, 1938. 

Dr. Desmond was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1922, re- 
ceived his M.A. from the University 
of Minnesota, and his Ph.D. from the 
London School of Economics and Po- 
litical Science in 1986. He taught jour- 
nalism at Michigan, Minnesota and 
Stanford before joining the staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor. Other papers 
on which he served were the Milwaukee 
Journal, the Paris edition of the New 
York Tribune and the Miami Herald. 

Charles L. Allen, director of the de- 
partment of journalism at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, will become a professor in the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
Lea = beeper 4 this fall. He will 

rman o} newspaper manage- 
ment sequence and teach the business 
courses. Professor Allen was a member 
of the Medill faculty several years ago 
as a lecturer in non-metropolitan jour- 
nalism. 

Ray Heady has been appointed an 
instructor in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas to take over the work 
formerly handled by Professor W. A. 
Dill, who died last January. Mr. Heady 
will teach part time and will supervise 
the University news bureau. His teach- 
ing experience includes ten years in 
Kansas high schools where he supervised 
school publications. 

Dr. Burrus S. Dickinson, assistant 
professor of journalism, University of 
Illinois School of Journalism. has been 
granted a year’s leave to serve as presi- 
dent of Eureka college, Eureka, Ill. Dr. 
Dickinson has been a member of the 
Illinois staff since 1928, teaching courses 
in advertising, copy, country journalism, 
newspaper management, and trade and 
technical writing. 

Two appointments have been an- 
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nounced at Kent State University. Ed- 
ward Kahn, of the Kahn Advertising 
Agency, will lecture during the coming 
year in elements of publishing, news- 
paper management and circulation. 

Merrick M. Hill has been employed 
by Kent State to serve as a full-time 
supervisor of student publications. Mr. 
Hill has had newspaper experience in 
Ohio, Alabama and Michigan. 

Sigfried Mickelson, an assistant in 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota for the past two years and a for- 
mer South Dakota newspaperman, will 
hold an instructorship in the Schoo! 
of Journalism, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. He will teach courses usually of- 
fered by Professor C. R. F. Smith, who 
is now on sabbatical leave working for 
his doctorate at the University of Min- 


nesota. 
es R. Frederick, M.S., has been 
appoin part-time instructor in jour- 
oi at the University of Illinois for 
the year 1989-40. Frederick is the for- 
mer publisher of the Democrat, Shelby- 
Claude Davidson, member of the 1989 
class of the Henry W. Grady School of 
cay cg at the Universi 
has been named an assistant in 


in journalism at Emory for the coming 
year. Mr. Sayer succeeds Warren S. 
Duffee, who is acting as news editor 
of the Cobb County Times during the 
absence of Chess Abernathy, editor of 
the Times and part-time lecturer on the 
Emory staff. Mr. Abernathy is spending 
a year in advanced study and travel in 
South America on a grant from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


Council on Research 
Works on Two Projects 


Dr. Chilton R. Bush of Stanford Uni- 
versity has announced that the Council 
on Research in Journalism has several 
projects under way. 
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Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, Department 
of Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
is conducting a survey of library ma- 
terials in schools offering graduate work. 
The purpose of the project is to survey 
specific materials so that candidates for 
higher degrees will be assisted in the 
future, either in choice of subject or by 
library exchanges. Dr. Marcus M. Wilk- 
erson, Louisiana State University, is 
chairman of a committee on publication 
of monographs. 


Summer Courses 
Attract Students 


Several journalism schools and depart- 
ments offering summer courses reported 
unusually large enrollments. The Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, had the biggest summer enroll- 
ment in its history. The School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin 
handled 184 class registrations. and the 
student body included 128 students from 
$1 states and Canada. Among the grad- 
uate students were fifteen working on 
the M.A. in journalism through a series 
of summer sessions. 

To meet the demands of a growing 
enrollment, the summer session staff of 
the University of Colorado College of 
Journalism was expanded this year to 
three members. Professor Ralph L. Cros- 
man, director of the college, who in recent 
years has served the university in the 
summer as traveling student adviser and 
executive alumni secretary, supplement- 
ed the regular staff, consisting of Zell F. 
Mabee, assistant professor, and Vernon 
F. Loughran, instructor. Three new 
courses were offered. 

The University of Minnesota in- 
creased its Department of Journalism 
faculty from three to four and offered 
work in the second session of the sum- 
mer term for the first time. 

Summer session enrollment at the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri was 88 undergraduates and 
25 graduates. About 50 students enrolled 
in the second part of the session. 


Indiana Adopts 
5-Year Curriculum 
Indiana University will join the list 


of institutions offering a five-year cur- 
riculum this fall. Professor John E. 


Stempel, head of the Department of 
Journalism, announces the program will 
include a basic four-year curriculum giv- 
ing the student the usual undergraduate 
preparation. The work for the graduate 
year provides a broadened program in 
journalism and specialization in particu- 
lar fields for students with the bachelor’s 
degree in journalism or experience in 
active newspaper and magazine work, 
and a year of intensive work for pro- 
fessional preparation for those who have 
had little or no undergraduate work or 
experience in the field. 

Additions to the four-year curriculum 
include practical work on the business 
staff of the Indiana Daily Student, basic 
work in news photography, instruction 
in radio journalism, and a course in 
public opinion. 

Courses in foreign press, law of the 
press, critical writing and history of 
journalism have been transferred to the 
graduate year, and courses in trade and 
technical journalism, departmental edit- 
ing, typography and production, and 
pictorial journalism added. 

Students preparing for work on the 
business side of newspapers and maga- 
zines and those preparing for financial 
writing will continue to enroll in the 
joint curriculum offered by the School 
of Business and the Department of Jour- 


nalism, which is in the College of Arts 


and Sciences. 


Schools Expand, 
Revise Course Work 


Tulane University’s program in jour- 
nalism will be expanded in the 1939-40 
session. Burton L. Hotaling (B.A. Rut- 
gers; M.A. Wisconsin, ’39) has been 
appointed to a new instructorship, and 
Professor George E. Simmons, who be- 
came assistant dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences last spring, will con- 
tinue as head of the journalism depart- 
ment. Under the new arrangement, 
Tulane’s courses in feature writing and 
history of journalism will be extended to 
a year, and semester courses will be 
added in comparative journalism and 
community newspaper. The year courses 
in reporting and copy reading, as well 
as semester courses in critical writing, 
editorial writing and law of the press, 
will be retained. 

Three new courses will be offered by 
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the Department of Technical Journalism, 
Iowa State College, beginning this fall, 
in the fields of weekly newspaper, radio, 
and presentation of economic informa- 
tion. The comprehensive course in the 
rural community newspaper will be of- 
fered in alternate years. The radio course 
on a laboratory basis involves editing 
and broadcasting of news for the college 
radio station, WOI. The course in eco- 
nomic information is being offered joint- 
ly with the department of economics 
and is intended for graduate students in 
journalism and economics. 

The Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern, will offer a new course 
called “The American Newspaper” this 
fall. Roland E. Wolseley will teach the 
subject, which is designed to replace 
the course in “Survey of Journalism,” 
taught at Northwestern for several years 
by Elmo Scott Watson, lecturer in 
journalism and editor of Publishers’ 
Auziliary. 


Schools Appoint 
Graduate Assistants 


Eleven assistantships and scholarships 
in the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, have been 
awarded for 1939-40. Four will receive 
assistantship stipends and five others full 
tuition scholarships. To the remaining 
two will go scholarships equivalent to 
three-quarters of their tuition. All will 
do graduate study working toward their 
degree of master of science in journalism. 

The assistantships follow: Melvin C. 
Koch, promotion department, New York 
Times; Nicholas N. Plasterer, city editor, 
Daily Journal, Sturgis, Mich.; Parry D. 
Sorenson, reporter, Deseret-News, Salt 
Lake City; James C. Stratton, instructor 
in journalism, Pueblo, Colo. Full tuition 
scholarships were awarded to Dozier 


‘Cade, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Robert J. Doyle, 


Chicago; Gene Farmer, Huntsville, Ark.; 
Zalmon H. Garfield, Norfolk, Va.; Jack 
W. McKinney, Moscow, Idaho. Three 
quarter scholarships were granted to 
John D. Brown, Cedar Falls, Ia., and 
Rachel F. Brown, Beeville, Tex. 

Dan E. Clark, formerly with the As- 
sociated Press and the Oregon State Tax 
Commission and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has been appointed a 
fellow in journalism at Stanford Univer- 
sity for the next academic year. 


Hadley Read, a 1939 journalism grad- 
uate at Iowa State, and Margaret Kum- 
lien; & 19387 graduate in home economics 
and journalism at South Dakota State, 
have been appointed graduate assistants 
in the Department of Technical Jour- 
nalism at Iowa State College. 

Graduate assistants for 1939-40 in the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, were awarded to the follow- 
ing: Darrell B. Huff, B.A. and M.A., 
University of Iowa; John A. Griffin, B.A. 
and M.A., Emory University; Floyd K. 
Baskette, B.A. and M.A., University of 
Missouri; Scott M. Cutlip, B.A., Syra- 
cuse University. William M. Moore will 
continue as lecturer, while working for 
his Ph.D. degree in sociology. 

Granville Price, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Texas, 
and J. N. Bellinger, graduate of the 
University of Oregon School of Journal- 
ism and a former Salem, Ore., news- 
paperman, have been appointed assist- 
ants in the Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota. 

George Betts, graduate of Louisiana 
State University School of Journalism, 
has been appointed a graduate assistant 
in the Department of Journalism at 
Kent State University. Mr. Betts was 
editor of the LSU student paper and 
campus correspondent for the New Or- 
leans States. 

The School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri will add another 
graduate assistant, its third, to the staff 
this fall. 


Dr. Benson Studies 
Scandinavian Press 


Dr. Ivan Benson, associate professor 
of journalism at the University of South- 
ern California, is prepared to spend his 
sabbatical year in a study of Scandi- 
navian journalism. He arrived in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, on July 22. In addition, 
he expects to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the authorities of Sweden in 
a survey of the possibilities of estab- 
lishing journalistic instruction in that 
country. Dr. Benson is a native of 
Sweden. 

Dr. Benson’s classes at Southern Cali- 
fornia will be handled by several lectur- 
ers. Judge James Pope, of the Los An- 
geles municipal court, some time staff 
member of the Detroit News, will carry 


















the law of the press course. Thomas 
Parker, graduate of the Missouri School 
of Journalism, and editor of the South- 
ern Counties page of the Los Angeles 
Times, will teach copy editing. Charles 
Dillon, formerly city editor of the Kan- 
sas City Star, and formerly on the staff 
of the Department of Industrial Jour- 
nalism at Kansas State, will teach sev- 
eral writing courses. Mrs. Sally Moore, 
graduate of the Illinois School of Jour- 
nalism, will handle the course dealing 
with women’s pages in newspapers and 
magazines. 


Southern California 
Surveys Graduates 


Forty-nine per cent of graduates from 
the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California during 
the last eleven years have remained in 
the newspaper and allied fields, accord- 
ing to a survey just completed. An ad- 
ditional 44% per cent have used their 
instruction and training in journalism 
as aids in secretarial and other positions. 

Workers in the daily newspaper field 
represent nearly 12 per cent of the 
graduates, with 8.6 per cent in the week- 
ly field. These two groups comprise a 
total of fifty men and women out of 
an aggregate list of 242 graduates since 
1929. The press services have taken 
2 per cent, advertising sales and agen- 
cies, 8.2 per cent; radio, 4 per cent; 
publicity, 3.7 per cent; and free lance 
writing, 5.4 per cent. More than $8 per 
cent have engaged in teaching. 


Journalism Week at 
Missouri Praised 


Percy S. Bullen of the London Daily 
Telegraph and dean of foreign press 
correspondents in the U. S., is author 
of an article on Journalism Week of 
the University of Missouri, which ap- 
peared in the July issue of The Journal 
of the Institute of Journalists, published 
in London. He praised the school’s ideals 
and achievements in bettering conditions 
of those who are engaged in the pro- 
fession. He referred to Journalism Week 
as an important national forum. Mr. 
Bullen spoke on the 1939 program and 
received the medal of honor for The 
Times of India. Mr. Bullen received a 
medal in 1930 in his own name. 

The Missouri school has issued a bul- 
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letin in the journalism series on the 
medals of honor awarded during the 
1939 Week program. This year medals 
were conferred on The Times of India, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal; two Mis- 
souri publishers, Wallace Crossley and 
H. J. Blanton, and two alumni of the 
school, Raymond P. Brandt, chief of 
the Washington bureau of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and Joseph Glenn Babb, 
of the foreign news department of the 
Associated Press. 


Journalism Teachers 
Receive Promotions 


Prof. L. Niel Plummer, acting head 
of the department of journalism at the 
University of Kentucky since December, 
1987, has been made permanent head 
with the rank of full professor. During 
the past year Professor Plummer has 
been on leave of absence at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin doing work for the 
doctorate in political science. His dis- 
sertation is based on the writings of 
Henry Watterson. 

Three members of the faculty of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, have been promoted, ef- 
fective Sept. 1. William R. Slaughter, 
assistant professor of journalism and ed- 
ucational adviser of the Chicago division, 
becomes associate professor of journal- 
ism. He remains educational adviser 
of the Chicago division. 

R. E. Wolseley, who last year joined 
the full-time faculty as instructor of 
journalism becomes assistant professor 
of journalism. Floyd G. Arpan, instruc- 
tor of journalism since 1935, will be 
assistant professor of journalism. 

Dowling Leatherwood has been pro- 
moted from instructor to assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at Emory Uni- 
versity. He was acting head of the de- 
partment during the absence of Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, who has been pursuing 
his doctoral work at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Douglas W. Miller has been advanced 
to a full professorship and has been 
appointed assistant to the dean at the 
School of Journalism, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


McKenzie Appoints 
Personnel Committee 


Dean Vernon McKenzie, president of 
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the AASDJ, has appointed a committee 
on personnel study composed of Frank 
L. Mott, Iowa, chairman; Chilton R. 
Bush, Stanford; Charles E. Rogers, Kan- 
sas State; Charles L. Allen, North- 
western, and Ralph D. Casey, Minne- 
sota. The committee will meet shortly to 
undertake a program of coordination of 
the programs of aptitude testing and 
other personnel efforts in the schools of 
journalism. 

At the University of Minnesota, the 
University Committee on Educational 
Research recently appropriated $500 for 
a cooperative study between the Depart- 
ment of Journalism and the committee. 
The committee which will undertake a 
1939-40 program consists of three mem- 
bers of the journalism faculty, Dr. T. R. 
McConnell, chairman of the Committee 
on Educational Research; Dr. Edmund 
G. Williamson, who spoke at the Topeka 
conventions of the AASDJ and the AATJ 
on personnel methods, and Dean Mal- 
colm S. MacLean of the General College, 
himself a former member of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune staff. 


Notes 


The Blair Converse Memorial Fund 
has been established at Iowa State Col- 
lege as a loan fund for journalism stu- 
dents in memory of Professor Converse, 
former head of the Department of Tech- 
nical Journalism, who died suddenly on 
May 18. Sponsored by the student jour- 
nalism club, the fund now totals $1,500, 
and includes contributions from 120 in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

* 


Two hundred friends and associates of 
Dr. Frank L. Mott, director, School 
of Journalism, University of Iowa, and 
Pulitzer prize winner for his A History 
of American Magazines, gathered at the 
Iowa Union recently to pay him tribute. 
Several prominent publishers and jour- 
nalists made brief speeches. Dr. Mott 
expressed his appreciation for the help 
tendered him by Iowa officials and 


librarians in conducting his research. 
* e * 


O. W. Riegel, journalism director at 
Washington and Lee University, is the 
author of “Mobilizing for Propaganda,” 
a chapter in Contemporary World Poli- 
tics, published by John Wiley & Sons. 
Mr. Riegel addressed the Institute of 


Public Affairs at the University of Vir- 

ginia on July 12, speaking- on “Prop- 

aganda and the Press. 
e * * 

Ernesto Monten of Buenos Aires, 
contributor to La Prensa of that city, 
will give a brief course of lectures at 
the Missouri School of Journalism this 
fall through arrangements with the Divi- 
sion of Intercourse and Education of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. The visiting lecturer has 
written extensively for American news- 
papers and magazines. 


Professor C. E. Rogers, head of the 
Department of Journalism at Kansas 
State, has been appointed by Dean Ver- 
non McKenzie, president of the AASDJ, 
to the Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism. Mr. Rogers succeeds the late Pro- 
fessor Converse. 

* e _ 

After a year of graduate study at the 
University of Missouri, Professor De- 
Witt Reddick is returning to the Uni- 
versity of Texas this fall. Professor Red- 
dick was engaged in work leading to 
the doctor of philosophy degree in gov- 
ernment and journalism. Warren C. 
Price will teach courses offered by Pro- 
fessor Price, on leave at the University 
of Minnesota. 


James C. Seymour, of the faculty of 
the Department of Journalism, Emory 
University, received the degree of mas- 
ter of arts in journalism and political 
science from the University of Minne- 
sota at the conclusion of the summer 
session. Mr. Seymour, who serves as 
field manager of the Georgia Press As- 
sociation, wrote his thesis on “Economic 
and Political Aspects of the Newspaper 
Association Manager.” A summary of 
the results of his study of the field 
manager plan in twenty-three states will 
be published shortly. 

* * * 

Paul H. Wagner, A.B., and M.A., 
Wisconsin, who has been a teaching fel- 
low at Stanford, has been appointed 
instructor in the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Indiana. 

e * ¢ 


C. Harold Lauck, instructor in Jour- 


nalism at Washington and Lee, was elect- 
ed president of the National Graphic Arts 
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Education Guild at the annual meeting 
of the Guild at Columbia this summer. 
* * * 


The School of Journalism of Louisiana 
State University is searching for a copy 
of the Journalism Bulletin, March, 1924, 
Vol. 1, No. 1 (new series). Persons who 
wish to sell a copy of this issue should 
communicate with Rosilia H. Callaghan, 
librarian of the school. 





Professor Raymond B. Nixon, who 
has been on leave of absence at the 
University of Minnesota since January, 
will return this fall to his duties as head 
of the Department of Journalism, Emory 
University. Professor Nixon expects to 
return to Minnesota next summer to 
complete the residence requirements for 
his doctorate in political science with a 
double minor in journalism. 





Propaganda and Censorship 
In America’s Next War 


(Continued from Page 244) 


the newspapers of the country might 
make in behalf of free speech and a 
free press. 

Whether such efforts will be made 
by any considerable number of news- 
papers will depend likewise upon the 
character of the incidents that draw 
us into war. It may be significant 
that the only direct comment on 
censorship and propaganda in the 
published hearings of the War Poli- 
cies Commission is a fervid defense 
of the practice by a prominent news- 
paperman, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
former executive editor of the New 


York World. Regardless of whether 
one is willing to go all the way with 
Mr. Swope, his introductory sen- 
tences are worth pondering: 


Just as other constitutional provi- 
sions are ignored in time of war, so, too, 
must there be an abridgment of free 
speech, free press, free assembly, and 
even free thought. The cost may be 
high, but if the country is worth saving 
then the cost is worth paying. As an 
individual has the supreme right to de- 
fend his life with any weapon and at 
any price, so a nation may employ the 
same method. The whole scheme of 
things does violence to our concepts, 
but then so does war.™ 


- i of War Policies Commission, 
p. . 





The Argentine Press: 
Beginnings and Growth 


(Continued from Page 258) 


Viola, Anuario de la Prensa Argentina. 

Juan Canter has written several pam- 
phlets on special points on Argentine 
printing and journalism. The following 
have been consulted for this article: 

Datos para la Historia de las Imprentas 
de Ninos Expositos y del Estado. 

Instalacion de la Imprenta en Monte- 
video. 

La Imprenta de los Ninos Expositos. 

La redaccion de El Independiente de 
1815. 

Monteagudo, Pasos Silva y El Censor. 


In 1982, El Diario of Buenos Aires is- 
sued an undated special edition entirely 
devoted to Argentine journalism, with 
special articles by Felix de Ugarteche, 
Narciso Binayan, Juan Canter, Manual 
Maria Oliver, Carlos Correa Luna, Emilio 
Ravignani, Manuel Conde Montero, Por- 
firio Farina Nunez, Eleodoro Lobos, En- 
rique Papillaud, Miguel Sola, Julio A. 
Costa, Enrique Loncon and others. 

On October 18, 1919, on the occasion of 
its fiftieth anniversary La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires published additional in- 
formation about journalism. 





